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Staccato. 
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AN eccentric New Yorker, much given to 


hospitality, has, says the London Table, con- | 


cealed among the flowers on his dinner-table an 
artificial mocking-bird, which, at the pressure 
of an electric wire by his foot, flutters and gives 
a musical chirp. 

Strangers are amused by the ingenious toy, 
but his family and friends understand that the 
bird only flies and sings when a subject is 
broached which is likely to prove offensive or 
painful to one of the guests. 

A Russian boyar, in the days of Catherine, 
carried out a similar conceit by a rougher 
method. “When Demetri Paulovski,” says 
tradition, “sat down to dine, a trumpeter stood 
beside him with his-eyes fixed upon him. If 
any one at the table made a remark disagreeable 
to the prince, the trumpeter, at a signal from 
him, sounded a warning hote, and the guest 
remained silent during the meal. 

“If the offence was repeated, the trumpet 
sounded twice, and the guest was led from the 
table and his tongue cut out.” The modern 
host cannot resort to such radical. measures, 
yet how often he sits in helpless agony, longing 
to silence the tongue of some garrulous guest ! 


& & 


A TENOR at a rehearsal brought the manager 
to despair because every time he came on the 
stage he took the same position—his left foot 
in advance, his right hand pressed upon his 


breast —and sang his part through without 


moving, 

“Sir!” thundered the manager at last, “you 
are not merely a singer but an actor, yet you: 
believe you have done wonders when you have 
thrust that left foot out and stood that way for 
half an hour! It will be impossible’ to aes 
so to-night !” 

“Oh, sir!” said the tenor calmly, “at foes, a8 
I put the other foot forward.” 


THE Spanish and Indian Californians were 
Passionately fond of music. All the men could 
make shoes and play the guitar, and every. 
woman could sing Spanish songs to her own 
accompaniment. Bancroft, in his ‘ California 
Pastoral,” tells how the people, after the con- 
quest of the country by the United States, were 
Teconciled to the new rule by music. 

The Californians were invited to return to 
their homes and resume their ‘usual occupa- 
tions. Proclamations which promised protection 
of their persons and property were pjacarded in. 
the towns, but they would not come out of their 
hiding-places. 

The commodore, whose naval force had helped. 
to conquer the country, was at Los Angeles, and, 
meeting Captain Phelps, an old trader. on the 
requested his help. 

“Commodore,” replied. the gapthing ‘you: 
have a a fine band} on ‘your ur ship, orn aga: a thing 


was never before in this country. Let it play 


one hour in the plaza each day at sunset, and 
I assure you it will do more toward reconciling, 
the people than all your Procteipgtions, which 
few of them can read.” 


bbe 


THE captain’s suggestion was adopted. At 
first, the children came forth and peeped round 
the corners of the houses. A few lively tunes 
brought out the vivas of the older ones, and 
before the band ceased playing they were sur- 
rounded by delighted natives. 

The next afternoon, the plaza was thronged 
with the people of the town, and with ranch- 
men from a distance, who, having heard of the 
wonderful band, had ridden in. The old priest 
of the mission of San Gabriel, as he sat by the 
church door opposite the plaza, listening to the 
music, was introduced to several of the naval 
officers. 

“T-have not heard a band,” said the old man, 
“since I left Spain, over fifty years ago. Ah! 
‘that music will do more service in the conquest 
of California than a thousand bayonets.” 


& 

DEAFNESS A BLESSING. — First deaf-and- 
dumb man (talking with his hands): “Why 
did you give that money? You can’t hear his 
music.” Second deaf-and-dumb man: “That 
is the reason I gave it to him.” 

A BIG CHEQUE FOR WHISTLING TWO SONGS. 
—Mrs. Shaw, the whistler, was recently stop- 
ping at Hastings. 


In order to induce her to come up to London 
to whistle at his great ball at Le Metropole, 


Col. North, of nitrate fame, provided her with 


a special train from Hastings, a new Paris dress 
to wear at the entertainment, and a cheque for 
a hundred guineas. She whistled two songs. 


HERE is something ‘(a hint, in fact) for the 


‘piano men. Triton (at home on a visit): 


“Well, father, what is the news?” Neptune: 
‘“ Nothing much, except that a large number of 
the fishes have struck for the adoption of a 
uniform scale.” ‘ 
+ + 

THE Liverpool Mercury directs attention to a 
highly interesting novelty which is about to be 
performed at the smoking concert of the Liver- 
pool People’s Orchestral Society. It is nothing 
less than two movements from the eleventh 
symphony of Beethoven. The statement seems 
startling, but for it the employment of Roman 
numerals seems to be responsible. The gentle- 
man who drew up the programme really wrote 
“ Beethoven's Symphony, No. II.” 


Yon WAGNER (at a of amateurs) : “1 
wonder: when. Mrs. Screecher will. find; 
back.tottheair?” 


No. 12. 


De Bass: ‘‘ Never, ‘and ane let down the 
bars. She is struggling with the wrong key, you 
observe.” 

Von Wagner: “That's so. Let’s makea bolt 
ourselves.” 


A WRITER in an American musical contem- 
porary piteously inquires : “ Why doesn’t some 
bold music ‘critic make a bold plunge and 
attempt to inaugurate a new system of musical 
nomenclature in criticism? Are we‘ to be for 
ever afflicted with the odious words ‘rendition,’ 
‘performance,’ ‘execution,’ ‘technic,’ etc., ad 
nauseam? Are there no other arts one could 
beg, borrow, or steal from to enrich the slender 
vocabulary of the music critic? Painting, 
sculpture, and poetry offer a rich, unexplored 
field, and it would be a great relief to be de- 
livered, if but for a short time, from the tiresome 
set expressions of the average musical criticism. 
What harm is there in speaking of a pianist’s 
handling of his subject, or of his admirable 
‘perspective’ and brilliant ‘foreground,’ his 
‘middle tints’ and his ‘tonal values’? It 
woul; be variety at least.” 


Mrs. STARTUP (just returned from Europe) : 
“Oh, yes, indeed ; I had the loveliest time I ever 
enjoyed myself. Life was one deleterious round 
o’ gaiety. We went everywhere.”” 

Mrs. Vognerite : “Oh, tell me,’ did you go to 


Bayreuth ?” 
Mrs. Startup: “No; but we went to buy 
almost everything else.” 
HERR D——, a schoolmaster, and also a 


captain in the reserves, was exceedingly fond of 
brevity of expression, and endeavoured, to the 
best of his ability, to drill into his men this love 
of conciseness. This Jed to many a little joke 


at the captain’s expense. One morning several — 


of the captain’s men reported themselves ill, 
amongst whom was one of the band. The 
musician stated his ailment to be rheumatic. 
pains in the right arm. 

“© Can't you drum with your left arm?” asked 
the doctor. 

“ No, doctor.” 

“Very well, then ; absent tid from train- 
ing to-day.” 

This dialogue was repeated for several days 
in succession, during which time our musician 
lived a life of ease and comfort, whilst his 
comrades had to exercise under a scorching 
July sun. 

At length the inspection day drew nigh, and 
it was absolutely necessary to restore the musi- 
cian’s health. 

“Can't you drum yet?” asked the doctor, 
‘somewhat petulantly, as the patient appeared 


_| before him one morning. 


“No, doctor,” was the decisive reply. 
“ But you should be able to ; or do you Still 
find the pains in your arm?” 


wi 
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“Well, what on earth is the matter? You | 
oight to be able to drum,” cricd the doctor, | 
and, fetching a drum, he requested the man to | 
try and do 

“1 am a trumpeter,” was the brief reply. 

This extraordinary revelation called forth 
some considerable amount of abuse from the , 
doctor; but our musician, in his explanation, — 
politely referred the doctor to his captain, 
“who,” he said, “never failed to impress upon | 
his men the necessity for brevity when address-— 
ing their superiors.” 


bees 


“ THAT note,” said the teacher in Isaacstein’s 
family, ‘‘that note must be extended into the 
next measure.” 

“Vot's dot?” angrily shouted the senior 
Isaacstein, rushing into the room. “ Jakey, 
don’t you do it! Make it a beezness principle 
nefer to oxtend a note, midout you get first-class 
security !” 

& & & 

Mks. YOUNGHUSBAND: “ Well, Aunt Jane, 
how did you like the symphony concert ?” 

Aunt Jane (from the country): “Oh, pretty 
well. But it kind o’ spilt the effect to see that 


fool up in front, pretending to drum on nothin’.” — 


& & & 


THE following remarkable statement appears 
ina recent number of the Mew York Tribune. . 
It is to be hoped that the symphony in question 
will find its way to England. It would form a | 
new and attractive feature in Barnum’s show :— 


Mr. Asger Hamerik, director of the Peabody | 
Conservatory in Baltimore, promises to produce a | 
symphony this winter which came into his possession | 
under singular circumstances. It was found long | 
ago by the captain of a steamship with whom Mr. | 
Hamerik made a voyage to Europe, having, it is 
thought, been forgotten by a passenger. It is in full 
score, and Mr. Hamerik describes it as follows :—I 
found that it was the orchestral score of a symphony 
by Pacini, called ‘* Dante Symphony,” and dedicated | 
to ‘‘the people of Dante’s country.” I was very 
much impressed by the work, finding it full of 
effective parts. I think it fully worth while intro- 
ducing at the Peabody. I feel sure that it can never | 
have been produced before, as it is full of mistakes — 
and has a very unusual orchestration. It took me 
more than two weeks to correct it; and even now I 
feel that it still needs my careful overlooking, as it 
is printed in a miserable kind of stereotype, with 
numerous typographical errors, as well as some care- 
less mistakes on the part of the composer. It is in | 
four parts, —‘‘ Inferno,” ‘* Purgatorio,” ‘‘ Paradiso,” 
and the finale is in the style of a triumphal march. | 
In many ways it reminds me of Liszt’s ‘ Dante , 
Symphony,” which was produced several seasons ago 
at the Peabody. The orchestration is, as I said, | 
rather curious. For instance, instead of the usual 
five parts in which the strings are written, it has | 
seven, —the first and second violins, ‘cellos, and 
double basses each being divided into two parts, 
while the viola has but one part. It has also two , 
parts for the harp and piano, In many respects it is | 
thoroughly Italian, as, for example, the exquisite 
cantilenas, one particularly between the violins and 
’eellos. But the rhythm is rather more intricate 
than is usual with Italian music, and in this respect 
savours somewhat of the German. It reminds me 
also of Boito's opera, ‘ Mefistofele ;” but, indeed, it 
is difficult to tell exactly to what style it belongs. 

INSCRIPTION ON A VIOLIN.—The following 
inscription was placed upon a violin by its. 
owner 
Mute when alive, I heard the feathered throng ; 
Vocal now dead, I emulate their song. 

} 
Ar Liverpool a “ Dog Pianist” is advertised 
to appear at one of the halls, We conclude | 


| that he plays, “ Hark, hark! the watch-dogs 
bark,”. with variations upon the chorus® of 


“ Bowgh-wowgh-wowgh !” 


A SINGER, going round a provincial concert 
hall with the proprietor, remarked,—- sain 

“T am afraid the acoustics are very bad 
here” 

To which the other promptly replied,— 

“Oh dear, no, sir; I assure you we have 
never smelt anything.” 


& & & 


If WOULD DRIVE HIM AWAY.---Miss Maud : 
“Would you like me to sing the new song I 
have composed ?” 

Charlie : “I shouldn’t mind your singing it, 


but I have only got my dancing-shoes on, and, 


what’s more, I haven’t got my umbrella, and it 
might rain.” (They did not speak for the rest 
of the evening.) 


& & & 


THE contrast between the salary paid to the 
music-hall singer and the average concert-singer 
is striking indeed. Miss Jenny Hill, who at 
the outset of her career had sixpence a night, 
and afterwards fifteen shillings a week for sing- 
ing about fifty (?) songs every evening, can now 
command £50 a week. A well-known lion 
comique is content with double that sum ; while 
Paulus, the famous French singer, will not 
accept less than £24 a night. In comparison 
with such sums as these, the fee of one or two 
guineas that fall to the lot of the average concert 
vocalist cuts a very sorry figure. 


& 


THIS is how they write in Chicago of Madame 
Patti’s visit to America:— 


Madame Patti-Nicolini, the eminent vocalist and 
farewellist, will come to us for positively the last 
time next year. All who expect to die before the 
year after next will do well to go to hear the human 
nightingale on this trip, for Patti never says good-bye 
twice in the same year, and to die without hearing 


her strike her high two-thousand-dollar note is to 


seek the hereafter in woful ignorance of the heights 
to which a woman with good lungs, a castle in Wales, 
and who uses only one kind of soap can soar when 
she tries. 


& & 


THE automatic opera-glass machines have 
been recently put up in the leading Connecticut 
theatres, but they seem to have been abused 
rather than used. Within the first week twenty- 
seven glasses were stolen in one theatre alone. 
Will no one have sufficient respect for the 
morality of audiences to remove temptation by 
inventing a kind of permanent telescope which, 
the necessary “dime” being “dropped,” will 
shoot up in front of each stall ? 


AND now weep, my sisters! Let the loud 
wail arise! De Lara—your own particular 
idol—is about to be temporarily withdrawn 


‘from you. He is studying hatd under Maurel 


with a view to appearing in light, if not in 
grand, opera! He probably will accompany 
Maurel on his forthcoming South American 
tour, and will get a little practical experience 
of the stage before making his dééut in this 
country. Women occasionally make such utter 
idiots of themselves over Isidore that it is not 
surprising that he should put on a little side 
when toying with them now and then; but in 


himself he is a clear-headed, sensible, clever 


fellow, and if he sticks to his present intention 
1 do not hesitate to predict a big future for 
him. : 


‘| concert - room. 


Ass 


Arthur GBappeft 


RTHUR CHAPPELL, with whose 

‘ portrait we present our readers, is 

Ks _ the youngest son of Samuel Chappell, 
to whom is due the greatest and 

earliest influential orchestral enterprise of this 
century in England--the establishment of the 
Philharmonic ; to his son is due the greatest 
and most famous society for the performance 
of classical chamber® music, known as the 


Monday and Saturday Popular Concerts. Last 


year Mr. Arthur Chappell completed on 
February 14th the first concert (1083rd) of 
the thirty-second series, having been himself 
just thirty years director of the enterprise. 
It is due to the Chappells’ enterprise that 
London was at last provided with a fitting 
St. James’s Hall was built 
mainly by Thomas Chappell, at a cost of about 
£70,000, but the difficulty was to fill it. Divers: 
schemes were contemplated, but nothing prac- 
tical was done tili Mr. Benedict undertook three 
miscellaneous concerts in 1858, by way of 
advertisement, with the unexpected result of a 
small surplus. The Monday Popular Concerts 
began under his direction, but they were mere 
miscellaneous affairs of the old sort, in which 
any one was put on to pipe, or harp, or sing, or 
fiddle what it was supposed our unmusical 
public would be able to stand. 

Out of a conversation between Mr. Arthur 
Chappell and Mr. J. W. Davison, the late Zimes . 
critic, rose the present concerts of chamber 
classical music. | 

“Why don’t you. make these concerts 
classical ?” said Davison. 

“Indeed,” replied Arthur Chappell, “I con- 
fess I have little knowledge myself of classical 
music, and hardly see how the scheme could 
take practical form.” 

“You need have yourself no such knowledge, 
but trust to others who might evolve the details 
of the plan.” And Mr. Davison then unfolded 
his idea of creating a public for high-class 
chamber music. 

The thing was started practically on those 
uncompromising lines, which have ever since 
been adhered to, Piatti and Ries being the only 
survivors of the original quartet. From time 
to time the greatest executants have appeared 
at the Monday Pops., including the late 
lamented Bottesini; but the secret of their 
success, according to Arthur Chappell, is in 
restricting the quartett to a few approved 
players, who are in the habit of working to- 
gether, and we need not say that for several 
years those players have been Piatti, Ries, 
Straus, Joachim, Neruda, Hallé—with a rather 
broad margin of variety in pianoforte players, 
and a very narrow one for the first violin. With 
such a policy it would be hard to quarrel; 
besides, Mr. Chappell can point to its success 
as the best argument in its favour. Still we may 
point out in the old days there used to come 
much greater variety of executants, and hardly 
any great name. Violin or pianoforte, or evel 
wind instrument, which could be anyhow 
worked into a chamber concert classical pro 
gramme, remained unheard at the Monday 
Pops. We notice as the great soloists @ 
virtuosi of the past drop out, a growing inclina- 
tion to narrow the circle of aspirants to Monday 
Pop. favour, and many a virtuoso of the first 
rank now visits London again and again with- 
out ever being heard at these concerts. In 
this, perhaps, Mr. Arthur Chappell. is wise; he 
knows his public, and his conservative pu 
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know Joachim, Neruda, and Piatti, but to 
others they are apt to say, “ Who are ye?” 

Mr. Chappell himself is a man of wide and 
genial culture ; he possesses fine musical taste 
and discrimination, a happy faculty of winning 
the respect and affection of artists, and getting 
out of them just what he wants. He probably 
knows a vast deal more about classical music 
than he did thirty years ago, when he chatted 
about it with poor Davison, and the Monday 
Pop. public are quite safe in his hands. They 
will find no change in him; he is in the position 
of a wily manager, who, as long as the piece 
runs, is not likely to take it off the boards. 


Musica’ loife in 
lgondon. 


day, October 19. On that day was 

held the first Crystal Palace concert. 

Mr. Manns was received in a most 

cordial manner, and the rendering of Beethoven’s 
C minor Symphony showed the excellence of 
the band and the enthusiasm of the conductor. 
Madame Roger-Miclos performed Saint-Saéns’ 
Pianoforte Concerto in G minor: her mechan- 
ism is good, and her playing intelligent. An 
Orchestral Interlude from Massenet’s new opera, 
“Esclarmonde,” was the not very important 
novelty of the afternoon. Mr. E, Lloyd sang 
in his best manner the Prayer from “ Rienzi,” 
and a graceful Serenade, “O Moon of Night,” 
composed by Mr. Manns. On the following 
Saturday (October 26) was given a Symphony 
in B flat (Op. 60) by Dr. Bernhard Scholtz, 
the principal of the Conservatory of Music at 
Frankfort. Dr. Scholtz, besides chamber and 
pianoforte music, has written a Requiem and 
no less than five operas. The symphony is the 
work of an accomplished musician, but, on the 
whole, intellect predominates over imagination. 
Of the four movements, the Scherzo and Finale 
are the most attractive. The Scherzo, sugges- 
tive of a hunting scene, is especially light and 
lively. The performance was extremely fine. 
Sefior Albeniz, the Spanish pianist, ‘made his 
first appearance here, and played Schumann’s 
Concerto in A minor. He gave a fair render- 
ing of the first two movements, but the music 
does not suit him. He did himself full justice 
afterwards in some short pieces of his own. 
Mdlle. Elvira Gambogi was the vocalist. The 
programine of November 2 commenced with 
a clever concert- overture, entitled Robert 
Bruce,” by Mr. F, J. Simpson. The composer, 
a Scot by birth, has studied at home and 
abroad ; his overture is a work of promise, and 
we shall probably soon hear more of him. 
Herr Hans Wessely gave an artistic rendering of 
the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto. Schumann’s 
Symphony in B flat formed another attractive 
feature, and it was admirably integpreted. Mrs. 
Hutchinson was the vocalist. On November 9, 
Madame Anna Falk-Mehlig played Beethoven’s 
Emperor” Concerto with faultless mechanism 

and in excellent taste. At the close she was 
heartily and most deservedly applauded. The 
Programme included Goetz’ delightful Sym- 
Phony in F, and a characteristic Rhapsody for 


T: winter season commenced on Satur- 


“The greatest of all Pianofortes—the Stein- 


jie Pianofortes—London and New York.’— 
v. 


orchestra by Lalo. Madame Nordica was the 
vocalist. Her first: piece, a Scena and Aria 
from the second Act of Marschner’s “Hans 
Heiling,” was an interesting novelty. 

Mendelssohn’s oratorio, “* St. Paul,” attracted 
an immense audience to the Crystal Palace on 
Saturday, November 16. The principal vocalists 
were Miss Anna Williams, Miss M. Mackenzie, 
Messrs. Lloyd and Brereton. The chorus was 
better than usual, especially the basses. 

Sefior Sarasate’s three “ Farewell” concerts 
at St. James’s Hall, on October 19, 26, and 
November 1, may be briefly described. The 
eminent fiddler plays everything in so perfect a 
manner, that the critic finds his occupation gone. 
At the first concert, Schubert’s Fantasia for 
violin and piano (Op. 159)’ was admirably 
interpreted. The pianoforte part was skilfully 
rendered by Mdme. Berthe Marx. On October 
26, Sefior Sarasate gave the first performance in 
London of Dr. A. C. Mackenzie’s ‘“ Pibroch” 
suite, and the cleverness of the music, and the 
skill of the executant, were duly appreciated. 
An arrangement of Bach’s grand Organ Fugue 
in G minor for orchestra, by Herr Abert, was 
given under the direction of Mr. Cusins. To 
tamper with the works of great masters in this 
fashion is most inartistic. At the last concert, 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto was the Aidce de 
résistance, and the performer was recalled at 
the close four times: his playing was brilliant 
in the extreme. The orchestra again, under 
the conductorship of Mr. Cusins, gave Liszt’s 
Symphonic Poem “Hungaria.” The choice 
was a Strange one, for it is one of the com- 
poser’s least attractive works. All three con- 
certs were crowded, and enthusiasm was at 
high-water mark. 

The thirty-first season of the Popular Con- 
certs commenced on Monday, October 28. 
The programme opened with Dvordk’s Quartet 
for strings in E (Op. 80), a novelty at these 
concerts. It is a work full of skill and interest ; 
but the second movement, Andante con moto, 
with its Sclavonic character and Schubert-like 
touches, is particularly fascinating. The per- 
formance, under the leadership of Lady Hallé, 
was a fine one. Madame Haas was the pianist, 
but she was not heard at her best in solos by 
Brahms and Chopin: she was, however, much 
applauded. Miss Liza Lehmann sang with her 
usual success. On the following Saturday the 
first afternoon concert was given, and the 


programme included Cherubini’s posthumous 


Quartet in F (No. 5), “an interesting specimen 
of an old man’s art,” and a clever Introduction 
and Fugue composed by A. Hollander, and 
admirably rendered by Mdme. Haas. Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann was pianist on November 
4, and played with her usual skill and intelli- 
gence Schumann’s F sharp Romance and 
Toccata in C. She also took part in Schubert's 
B flat Trio. Miss Lena Little and Mr. Max 
Heinrich were the vocalists. 

On Monday, November 11, Sir C. Hallé, 
Lady Hallé, and Messrs. Ries, Straus, and 
Piatti, gave a magnificent performance of 
Dvordk’s fine Quintet in A for pianoforte and 
strings (Op. 81), a work which is likely to 
become popular. Sir Charles played as solo 
the Beethoven Variations in C minor. The 
second part included Brahms’ Sonata for 
pianoforte and violin, and three of the graceful 
Pensées Fugitives of Heller and Ernst. Miss 
Marguerite Hall sang in an artistic manner 
songs by Grieg and Goring Thomas. 

On the following Monday a new sonata for 
pianoforte and violoncello in D minor (Op. 39), 
by Dr. Villiers Stanford, was performed by the 
composer. and Signor Piatti. It is a. clever 
work, but needs to be heard more than once to 


judge of its merits. 


Dr. C. V. Stanford’s ‘‘ Voyage of Maeldune ” 
and Dr. C. H. Parry's “Ode to St. Cecilia” 
were performed for the first time in London at 
the Albert Hall by the Royal Choral Society. 
These works were fully discussed on the occasion 
of their recent production at Leeds, and their 
great merit acknowledged. It is then only 
necessary to say that a second hearing makes 
their good qualities stand out still more 
prominently. The choruses in Dr. Stanford’s 
Ballad were well rendered by Mr. Barnby’s 
well-trained choir, but in a new work one does 
not’hear them in all their glory. Miss Macintyre 
sang the soprano music with great effect, her 
fresh clear voice telling specially well in the 
solo part of the Chorus of Witches. Mr. Lloyd 
sang, as at Leeds, magnificently. The other 
vocalists were Madame Belle Cole and Mr. 
Brereton, who did themselves justice. 

Dr. Parry’s work, on the whole less difficult, 
was tendered with great brilliancy. Miss 
Macintyre and Mr. Brereton took the solos. 
Each composer conductéd his work, and both 
were received with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Henschel gave his first ‘London Sym- 
phony Concert at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday 


‘evening, November 14. The programme com- 
menced with Bach’s fine Suite in D for orchestra, : 


and was followed by one of the cleverest and 
at the same time most genial symphonies of 
Haydn, written for Paris, though not one of the 
six known as the Parisian Symphonies. This 
was followed by Beethoven’s ‘‘ Egmont” Over- 
ture, and, last of all, came Brahms’ Symphony 
in C minor. A better programme with regard 
to contrast could not have been chosen, and 
the music, besides, was in chronological 
order. The performances were all good, and 
at the close Mr. Henschel received quite an 
ovation. 

Mr. Kuhe’s second evening concert at the 


Albert Hall on November 4 aftracted an im- 


mense audience: there was an_ interesting 
programme, and there were excellent artists. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel made their appearance, 
and the latter was deservedly applauded and 
encored for her fine rendering of a Handel 
Aria. Mdlle. Douilly was ‘also successful. Mr. 
Lloyd sang in his best manner, and M. J8hannes 
Wolff played twomovements from Mendelssohn’s 
Violin Concerto with marked skill. There were 
other attractions, including an orchestra, under 
the direction of Mr. Ganz, but, of course, 
Madame Adelina Patti put everything into the 


shade. She appeared three times: to tell of - 


her performances, encores, and double encore, 
would be to repeat an oft-told tale of brilliant 
success. At a second concert at the Albert 
Hall on November 18, Madame Patti made 
her last appearance previous to her departure 
for America. The hall was crowded, and the 
famous prima donna had, as usual, to sing far 
more songs than were set down for her in the 
programme. 

Sir Charles Hallé, with his far-famed Man- 
chester band, gave the first of four concerts at St. 
James’s Hall on Friday evening, November 22. 
The programme commenced with Cherubini’s 
fine “ Anacreon” Overture, and it was rendered 
with remarkable precision and spirit. Madame 
Neruda (Lady Hallé) played Beethoven’s Con- 
certo in D in her very best manner, and was 
received with great enthusiasm. Two of 
Dvordk’s delightful Legends from Op. 55 were 
also given in the first part. The second was 
devoted to Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique, 
“Episode de la vie d’un Artiste.” The fine 
performance showed how thoroughly the players 
of the band understand and follow their con- 
ductor’s beat. The “Ball” movement was, 
however, somewhat lacking in brilliancy. The 
concert was well attended. 
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Peadant or 
®rima fdonna. 


By an OLD IMPRESARIO. 
IV. 


T sight of Stornelli, smiling, insolent, 
triumphant, my first impulse was to 
turn and flee into the wilderness, or 

some equally isolated spot. But, alas! 

it was too late for flight. I was already seen 
and recognised, and the only course to be 
pursued was to remain where I was, and brazen 
matters out. Never before in my life had I 
known what it was to feel a murderer at heart, 
but certainly Stornelli’s conduct on that occasion 
would have afforded quite sufficient cause for a 
plea of justifiable homicide, had I slain him on 
the spot. I suppose my expression must have 
been rather queer, for he hastily retreated to the 
nearest tree, threw his arm round the trunk, 
and then began to laugh, until I really thought 
he would split his sides; indeed, I only wished 
he would, 

Thinking it best to take a high hand, I 
followed him, and sternly demanded what he 
meant, first by dogging my footsteps and spying 
upon me in such a manner, and, secondly, by 
laughing like an insane hyena at nothing at 
all. As soon as he could recover his breath 
and his voice, which was not until my patience 
was pretty nearly exhausted, he replied,— 

“You dear, good, simple-minded man, if you 
will persist in dodging about in an obtrusively 
underhand way, like an old hen that has laid an 
ezg, and wishes to keep it a secret, you must 
expect anybody with an average amount of 
natural curiosity to follow you and find out 
what it is all about. I knew something was 
up, but I never expected to be so richly rewarded 
for the trouble I took to get upon your track. 
What a paragraph for the society papers: 
‘Scandal in High Life. We learn that the 
famous impresario, Mr. B——dt, has cloped 
with Miss Dolly from her country resi- 
dence, The Cowshed.’” And he again went off 
into his idiotic cackle. 

At first, | hardly knew whether to be relieved 
or enraged at the way in which he had inter- 
preted his discovery. Evidently, he had only 
come upon the scene in time to overhear my 
parting words to Dolly. My secret was, it 
appeared, still safe so far, while my character 
was not likely to suffer much from any imputa- 
tions cast upon it by Stornelli. 1 restrained 
my wrath, therefore, and merely observed,— 

“I suppose you judge of other people by 
yourself, Stornelli. You are, however, com- 
pletely mistaken in your present supposition.” 

“Do you mean to tell me | am not to believe 
the evidence of my own eyes and ears?” he 
demanded. “1 distinctly saw you give the girl 
your card, and ask her to accompany you back 
to town. What could be plainer than that?” 

“All the same, it admits of a very simple 
interpretation,” I replied; “but one which | 
am not at liberty to give at present. I may 
tell you, however, that the invitation you heard 
was instigated by—er—a charitable object.” 

1 felt this sounded rather lame and improb- 
able, but anything was better than giving the real 
explanation. Stornelli listened with the most 
irritating incredulity. 

“Oh, yes,” he remarked, “ we all know that 
charity begins at home, and generally ends 
there. What a lovely story this will be to take 
back to the others ; I shall earn their everlast- 


ing gratitude by giving them something to 
laugh at ona Sunday evening.” == 

This was rather more than I had bargained 
for. I clenched my fist with rage, and began 
impetuously,— 

“If you dare so much as to hint at such a 
thing, I’ll”— Here I stopped, in doubt how to 
bring my threat to an effective conclusion. 
With Stornelli looking down from his six foot 
two upon my five foot seven and a half, it was 
impossible to say, “I’ll break every bone in your 
body,” or “I'll thrash you within an inch of 
your life.” 

“Well,” inquired the tenor, pretending to 
shake in his shoes. ‘‘What will you do? 
Please put me out of my misery.” 

Then a lucky inspiration came over me. 

“Tl tell our hostess everything I have ever 
known to your discredit ever since the day I 
was fool enough to pick you out of your 
monkish cabbage-garden,” I said. 

For a moment he looked a little disconcerted 
at this ultimatum. Then he began to giggle 
again. 

“ You will have to ask her to let you extend 
your visit for a fortnight at least,” he replied. 

‘Anyhow, I should have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you would never enter her doors 
again,” I retorted. 

“There, there, I was only joking,” he said. 
“You show your German origin by your in- 
ability to stand a bit of chaff. Make your 
mind easy; I won't tell of you if you won’t 
tell of me. Is it a bargain?” And he held 
out his hand. 

“Tt is,” I replied shortly. ‘See that you 
keep your part of it.” Then, without noticing 
his proffered hand, I turned and left him. 

I began to retrace my steps in a not very 
cheerful frame of mind. Luck seemed to have 
turned against me since the morning. The 
very diplomacy upon which I so much prided 
myself had nearly led to the discovery of my 
secret; in fact, any moment now might put 
Stornelli on the right track, and then good-bye 
to my chance of keeping my star to myself. 
Last and worst, an artist’s life seemed to pos- 
sess no charms whatever for the far too easily 
contented Betty. As I crossed the lane I 
noticed a young man in the distance walking 
quickly towards me. I thought no more of 
him until, as I was carefully climbing the gate 
into the park, he came alongside, and, touching 
his cap, said,— 

“Beg pardon, sir, but could I have a word 
with you. My name is Hubbard, sir.” 

“Ah!” I exclaimed, turning sharply round, 
and leaning over the gate to scrutinize him. 
“You are just the man I wanted to see.” 

After one glance at his face, hope rose again 
within me. He was a fresh- coloured, red - 
haired young man, with sharp-cut features, 
and a quick alert manner, one of the descend- 
ants, I guessed, of those Danes who settled on 
the coast of East Anglia in the reign of -—— 
Mrs. Markham only knows who. He _ had, 
moreover, a sporting air about him, which 
plainly said that if not a keeper he would most 
assuredly have been a poacher. He opened 
the conversation by remarking that he heard 
I had offered his “girl” a situation in my 
family, and that if likely to suit he thought 
she would do well to accept it, since she 
would probably not be able to remain much 
longer at the White Farm. I explained the 
nature of my offer to him as I had already 
done to the hunchback and to Betty, supple- 
menting it, however, by a few more details as 
to the monetary arrangements of the future, 
when the girl’s training should be complete. 

He seemed satisfied, merely inquiring whether 
I was in want of a young man with a good, loud 


voice, who could look after a horse, and make 
himself generally useful. He said he sometimes 
made little noise himself, and would have given 
me a specimen of his powers then and there if 
I had not hastily interposed and told him I had 
no horse, and did not require a young man of 
any sort at that moment, He then remarked 
that if he advised Betty to accept my offer she 
would be certain to do so; but, of course, she 
would want “some things” to come away with, 
I instantly pulled out a five-pound note, and told 
him to give her what she wanted and keep the 
rest. He was evidently staggered at the amount, 
but he concealed his emotion as best he could, 
and said he would rather have it in “money,” if 
it made no difference to me. I had prepared 
myself for every emergency, so I next produced 
five sovereigns, and counted them into his 
hand. 

After this, matters went most .swimmingly. 
Tom was sure that Betty’s mistress, who was 
“a good sort,” .would not stand in her light, 
but would let her go.at once, more especially 
as he, Tom, had a sister out of place who 
would be willing to act as stop-gap. Betty 
should go into Norwich the next day to buy 
her things, and he would bring her to meet 
me at Furzey Junction on Wednesday. The 
only drawback to the arrangement was that 
he was quite sure Betty would not be per- 
suaded to sign any agreement with me, but 
he promised, on her behalf that she would 
not engage herself to any other manager 
when the time came for her to make her 
appearance in public. I dared not tell him 
that it would probably be at least three 
years before her training would be far enough 
advanced for that ; besides, both he and she 
seemed to have made up their minds to marry 
as soon as wages and savings would admit of 
it. I was, however, not under much apprehen- 
sion on that point. 

I made my way back to the house fairly well 
satisfied with my last interview. I am afraid, 
though, I was but a ds¢raz¢t companion at dinner 
that evening. Stornelli, on the other hand, was 
in the very best of spirits, and annoyed me in- 
tensely by going into fits of laughter whenever 
he caught my eye. This behaviour naturally 
led our hostess to inquire what private joke 
we two had together. 1 looked threateningly at 
Stornelli, who stifled his mirth as well as he 
could, and replied that Mr. Brandt was so 
funny, Sydney Smith would have been nowhere 
in comparison with him. . 

“But what is it all about?” persisted Miss 
Hardway. “I call it very rude to giggle like 
that over an unshared joke.” 

“‘T have promised not to tell,” pleaded Stor- 
nelli, “and I can’t break my word, not if you 
were to drag me a martyr to the stake, as my 
old landlady says.” 

“We don’t want to resort to such violent 
measures,” said Mrs. Fitzhugh. “But if we 
were to ask you prettily, wouldn’t you tell us? 
I am sure Sunday evening in the country is 
more than enough excuse for any iniquity in the 
shape of betraying your neighbour's secrets.” 

“No, no!” cried Stornelli, much to my relief, 
putting his hands over his ears. , “Tempt me 
no further. My promises are like stage ple 
crust, made #of to be broken.” 

When we adjourned to the drawing-room, ! 
began to perceive that there was some founda- 
tion for Mrs. Fitzhugh’s remarks about Sunday 
evening in the country. Stornelli had brought 
down some new songs, which he was anxious 
our hostess should try over with him. 

“I am very sorry,” said that lady, “ but my 
father never allows any music on Sunday 
except hymns, and I am sure you don’t know 
any.” 
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«| am afraid I could not sing them if I did,” 
retorted the tenor, “ judging from what I heard at, 
church this morning. Clever as 1 am, I have: 
never yet accomplished the feat of singing evens 
tunes at the same time. However,” he con- 


tinued cheerfully, “we must do something to 


amuse ourselves ; let us have a turn at unlimited 

“Hush, bush!” she cried, “what would my 
father say if he could hear? Cards on Sunday 
helooks upon as the abomination of desolation.” 

Stornelli looked sad. ims 

“Isn't there anything we may play at?” he 
asked humbly. “I feel so gamey this evening.” 

“Well,” she replied, rather hesitatingly, 
4there is one game my father allows, because 
he once stayed in the same house with a 
colonial bishop, who taught it to the. other 
guests on a Sunday evening. But I don’t think 
you would care about it.” 

“Oh, what is it?” cried Stornelli, clasping 
his hands in mock rapture. 
trying who can think of the most names in the 
Bible beginning with B. I did play that once, 
but I couldn’t think of any but Beelzebub, and 
asthat didn’t sound respectable I had to invent 
alot. I got into trouble all the same, though.” 

«No, it isn’t that,” replied our hostess. “It 
is generally known as the Letter Game. We 
give cach other the letters of a word, and then 
we have to find out what they are.” 

“It sounds wildly exciting,” said the tenor. 
“Let us begin at once. Where are the letters ; 
I've thought of a word. We'll pull out the loo 
table; it will feel more like the real thing.” 

Ina few minutes more we were all, with the 
exception of old Mr. Dunstan, seated round 
the table, each with a little pile of letters in 
front of us. The game proceeded decorously 
enough for a time, and then a little variation 
was introduced by Captain Dunstan, who 
handed Stornelli some letters with the remark, 
“Bet you six to four in sixpences’ you don’t 
guess this in five minutes.” 

“Done !” cried Stornelli, taking out his watch, 
and laying it on the table in front of him, 

“Well, I never should have thought that any 
one could gamble over the Letter Game,” said 
Mrs. Fitzhugh. “ Pray be careful when my 
father is in the room.” 

“Can't call sixpences gambling,” grunted her 
brother. bigute 

“No, no, it’s only gambolling,” put in Stor- 
nelli. “Must be quite pretty to watch, I should 
think.” 

In spite, or perhaps because, of the sanction 
granted to it by the bishop, the game did not 
strike any of the players on that occasion as a 
particularly lively one. This may have been 
partly accounted for by the fact that most of us 
had different ideas as to the spelling of any 
word of more than four letters. A little excite- 
ment of a painful kind was, however, afforded 
tome by Stornelli, who suddenly said, “I see 
you are not very quick at this game, Mr. Brandt. 
Here are two nice easy little words for you to 
guess.” And he handed me over two sets of 
letters, 

Directly I laid them out in front of me I saw 
what they were, though they were ranged in 
the following order: “Lk mi” and “Aid m.” 
| pretended not to be able to guess them, but 
‘at gazing helplessly in front of me, when Hugh, 
who was on my right hand, squeaked out, 
‘Well, you are slow; I can see what those 
Words are. One is ‘maid,’ and the other is 

milk,’ ‘milk-maid,’ of course.” And he clapped 

is hands in appreciation of his own acuteness. 
_— such a threatening glare upon Stor- 
~ that he hastily interposed, “No, no, you 
ewrong for once, Master Hugh. Those are 


“Don’t say it is | 


means .a secret; and ‘the. other ‘madi,’ or 
discovery.” 

In my opinion this explanation did not mend 
‘matters much, but Hugh swallowed it without 
‘any further comment than— 

“Oh, I don’t think Roumanian words are fair. 
Don’t let me catch you giving me any.” 
' Stornelli, having got all the fun he could out 
of the game, declared, with a yawn, that lie was 
getting bored, and must go and have a smoke. 
To do him justice, he always spoke the truth 
without any regard to the exigencies of polite- 
ness, when there was nothing to be gained by 
telling a lie. | 
- I was not sorry when I awoke next morning 
to recollect that I was to leave by the mid-day 
train. A gloom was cast over thé whole party 
/at breakfast by the fact that our hostess was 
much put out by a piece of unwelcome news 
which had arrived by telegram, and was an- 
nounced to her by her brother. 
“‘ Here’s the bottom knocked out of your party 


| old Baboon can’t come.” 

“Lord Newmarket ! Can’t come!” she cried, 
with an air of intense vexation. “Why not, 
pray? He nothing should prevent him.” 

“Got to go and plant his aunt,” returned the 
Captain briefly. ‘ 

‘““Oh, that tiresome old Lady Dido,” said 

Mrs. Fitzhugh. ‘Why should she have chosen 
to die just at this particular time? She always 
hated me because I had smarter parties than 
she had ; I believe she has done it just to spite 
me.” 
_ “If I had an aunt who died at an incon- 
venient time,” put in Stornelli; “1 should simply 
disown her. It would be a painful duty, of 
course, but I should consider myself bound to 
go through with it, and ignore her funeral.” 
- “Well, it’s. most annoying,” went on our 
hostess. “I asked Mrs. Bryllyant to meet Lord 
Newmarket, and I asked the other men to meet 
her, and now everybody will be cross, and think 
I’ve done it on purpose. Why should he go to 
his aunt’s funeral when he is engaged to come 

“Must be oof in it,” said the Captain. 

. “] should have thought he had oof enough, as 
you call it, already,” returned his sister. “Itisa 
very odd thing that whenever one invites people 
to stay, nobody one wants. can come, and any- 
body one doesn’t want accepts with rapture.” 
“That is a very polite speech,” remarked 
Stornelli, “ considering that the present com- 
pany were able to come when you asked 
them.” 

- “Surely you don’t call yourself anybody, do 
you?” asked Miss Hardway, who never could 
resist an opportunity of snubbing the tenor, even 
in defiance of the laws of good taste. ‘Why, 
in thé eye of society you simply don’t exist.” 
“Then all I can say is, I pity the eye of 
society,” retorted Stornelli, who was not so 
easily put down. “I consider myself somebody 
just as much as the Baboon, and more ; I could 
give him points in nearly everything which 
society values. Take the question of looks, for 
example. He is as ugly as his namesakes, while 
I am sure you will all admit that I am cursed 
with the fatal gift of beauty. He is dull and ill- 
tempered, while I can make myself extremely 
agreeable when I choose. His only accom- 
plishment is swearing, while my admirers tell 
me I sing like an archangel. Although nomin- 
ally he has a large income, I'll bet he has more 
debts than I have. I allow that he has the pull 
over me in two particulars, his title, and the 
fact that he once won the Derby, or rather his 
horse did.” 

“Well, and what does society ask more?” 


Xoumanian words ; the first is ‘klim,’ which 


demanded Miss Hardway. “If you were an 


this week,” he suddenly remarked. ‘‘ The good’ 


Apollo and a Soloriion rolled into one, you would 


sessed those two advantages.” 
'on interminably, had not Mrs. Fitzhugh risen 
from the table with the remark,—- 

“You two are as bad as a correspondence in 
the Daily Telegraph; you both of you want the 
‘last word, and you neither of you know when 
the public has had enough of you.” 

An hour later I was in the train on my way 
to Norwich. I had a little business in that city 
in connection with the approaching Festiva’, 
which was the excuse for my two days’ stay 
there. Unfortunately, I disposed of my business 
in the course of the first afternoon, and had 
absolutely nothing else to do but lionize during 
the rest of the time. I “did” the Cathedral, 
the Castle, and the Museum, and even had 
serious thoughts of going the round of the 
thirty-three churches which thé town can.boast, 
but I could not nerve mysélf to begin the task. 
Instead, I spent the time in walking about the 
streets and looking in at the shop-windows with 
an interest which I have never displayed ‘in the 
London ones. I saw nothing of Betty on the 
Tuesday, but I concluded she was swallowed’ 
up in one of those large emporiums which 
appeared to be in the course of unselfishly 
selling off their entire stock much under cost 
price. 4 

On the Wednesday morning I started on my 
homeward journey in some trepidation. Would 
Betty play me false, | wondered, or would Tom 
really be able to persuade her to meet me at 
Furzey Junction? As soon as I heard “Zey- 
Zey” called out by the porters, I put my head 
out of the window, and there, to my great joy, I 
Tom and Betty.seated on the platform, 


., | Surrounded by packages and bundles, and look- 
‘ing as though they had been there for an hour 


at least, which was very likely the cise. When 
they caught sight of me they gathered up their 
properties and rushed up to the carriage, as 
though they thought the train would be off 
before the door could be opened. Betty was 
assisted in, followed by all her belongings, not 
one of which she would allow out of her sight 
for a moment. on = 
“I looked at her as she sat down opposite to 
me, and simply gasped. It was clear that shé 
had been determined to lay out my money so as 
to obtain the greatest amount of effect at the 
least possible cost. She was neither more nor 
less than a vision in flame-colour. Her costume 
was principally composed of scarlet . plush, 
adorned with large gilt buttons, the whole being 
crowned by a pork-pie hat, on which roosted a 
fiery-plumaged bird. The details were filled in 
by tan-coloured shoes, a cornelian necklace, and 
the mustard-coloured thread gloves which I had 
seen and admired on Sunday. In her arms the 
girl clutched a large brown paper parcel, already 
bursting at the ends, together with a bunch of 
hot and thirsty-looking flowers. At her side 
stood a large band-box spotted like a Dalma- 
tian carriage-dog, and under the seat was 
stowed a hamper containing apples, as I could 
tell without examining the contents. 

Just as Tom and Betty had finished saying 
their last farewells, and the train was on the 
point of starting, we heard a shout, and, looking 
out of the window, I saw one of the Dunstans- 
thorpe footmen running along the platform, 
followed in more leisurely fashion by a man in 
a light overcoat which seemed familiar to me. 
As he came nearer I perceived, to my intense 
annoyance, that it was none other than Stornelli, 
who seemed to have a perfect genius for turning 
up just when he was least wanted. I shrank 
back into my corner as he passed the carriage, 
but Betty was far too conspicuous an object 


_ This argument might, it seemed, have gone 


be nobody in comparison with a man who pos-, 
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to escape his observant eye, and in another 
moment his glance fell upon me. Instantly 
his face was lit up with an expression of mis- 
chievous delight. He called to the footman to 


put his rugs into our compartment, and jumped | 


in himself, with the remark that it was indeed 
a pleasant surprise to find an old friend for 
travelling companion. 

“I was quite dreading the lonely journey up 
to town,” he went on. “I do so hate my own 
self, don’t you, Mr. Brandt?” 

“I know other people I hate more,” | 
answered grimly. He chose to interpret my 
remark in a complimentary sense, however, for, 
taking off his hat, he made me a bow, saying,— 

“You are really too polite. Flattered, I’m 
sure.” 

Whatever that journey may have been to 
Stornelli, it was certainly the reverse of agree- 
able to either of his companions. By way of 
amusing himself, the tenor pretended to have 
been immensely struck with Betty, gazed at her 
in pretended admiration, paid her the most 
extravagant compliments, asked her whether he 
had not danced with her at the Duchess of 
Stylton’s ball last season, and altogether played 
the fool in his most approved fashion. Luckily, 
Betty’s stolidity was almost a match for his 
mpudence. She answered all his questions 
with a perfectly unmoved “Yes, sir,” or “ No, 
sir,” and looked at me with appealing eyes 
to deliver her from this torment. I knew that 
interference was worse than useless when 
Stornelli was bent on mischief, so I made but a 
fecble attempt to divert his attention and draw 
him into conversation with myself. I felt sure 
that he would tire of this amusement in time, 
and, true enough, when we reached Colchester, 
he declared that he was dying for a cigarette, 
and must change into a smoking-compartment. 


Before he left, he begged a flower of Betty, who, - 


whether innocently or not, it was impossible to 
say, presented him with an enormous, half- 
faded double hollyhock. As soon as his back 
was turned, the girl turned to me, and asked, 
pityingly,— 

“Is the poor gentleman out of his mind ?” 

I told her no, only a hopeless idiot. She 
then relapsed into an unbroken silence, and the 
rest of our journey was accomplished in peace 
and quietness. 

(To be continued.) 


AN attempt is being made to revive the scheme for 
erecting a monument to Wagner in his native town, 
Leipsic. A committee was appointed for the purpose 
some years ago, but their energies were soon diverted 
to another plan for purchasing what is now the 
Oesterlein- Wagner Museum at Vienna, This has 
been found impracticable, and the committee now 
desire to revert to the original plan, Herr Schaper, 
a distinguished sculptor of Berlin, has been invited to 
furnish a sketch for the proposed statue, and with a 
sum of about 11,000 marks already subscribed, no 
difficulty ought to be experienced in raising the 
remainder of the sum necessary. 


* * * 


A GREEK operatic company from Athens is giving 
performances at Marseilles. The first work produced 
by them was an opera, the title-7d/e of which was the 
national hero, Marco Botzaris, the composition of a 
native composer, Paul Carrer, a name which suggests 
an Italian rather than Greek nationality, 


** * 


Tue Gesellschaft der Mustkfreunde of Vienna 
announces four performances for the coming season. 
Handel's ‘‘ Joshua” (November 11); Liszt's ‘ Les 
Beatitudes" and Schumann's Faust,” Part 3 
(January 1, 1899); Mendelssohn’s 115th Psalm,” 
Biahins’ ‘‘ Gesang der Parzen,” a Mottet by Bach, 
and Beethoven's Ruins of Athens” (February 2); 
Berlioz’s Requiem” (March 9). 


Mugica? Dour. 


(BY THE ONE WHO WAS 
UNMUSICAL.) 


0:— 
CHAPTER I, 


Y friend Peacocke was musical, at least 
he kept telling me so, awakening me 
at seven A.M. with his violin practising 
regularly, and generally sending me 

to sleep with the strains of:some grand sym- 
phony of his own composition, which he was 
kind enough to hum over at night for my 
benefit. 

We were both of us barristers living in 
chambers, but these chambers, which should 
have been devoted to the usual necessities of 
our profession, were devoted instead to Pea- 
cocke’s musical belongings; and where we 
should, if anything, have had busts of Justinian, 
Manie, or Digby, we had instead, Beethoven 
with his wild locks and heavy frown, Mozart's 
classic beauty, and Chopin with his melancholy 
profile ; in fact, our chambers resembled a nonde- 
script sort of music shop, for the scores of 
operas, oratorios, cantatas, concertos, and sym- 
phonies lay piled one upon the other ; and what 
was strange, too—to me, of course, who was not 
musical—although my friend called these his 
greatest treasures in life, his El Dorado of all 
beauty, I knew from experience the pages of 
most were uncut. 

However, I am a quiet fellow. I said nothing, 
especially as I know that musicians in anything 
concerning themselves have no logic and less 
reason, and so we managed to pull along very 
well. I claimed the mantleshelf doggedly for 
my pipes and whatever books I was reading, and 
said nothing about the dreadful sounds emanat- 
ing each morning from his bedroom, which he 
always assured me were seraphic melodies—a 
very developed musical fallacy, by the way, with 
musicians ;—and even when he called me a soul- 
less brute, capable of reaching any depth of crime, 
one day on my refusing to take up the English 
horn as a study,—which means seven or eight 
hours’ daily practice in the coal cellar,—I 
strengthened myself through Christian forbear- 
ance from all retort and anger. | 

During our friendship—we had been boys at 
Eton together—we only had one real break, and 
that was when Peacocke got the Wagner craze, 
and used to hold forth at all times on his hobby. 
To make his arguments more forcible, it was his 
custom to take for granted I was an anti- 
Wagnerite—a Philistine, as he called me. He 
assured me I was one, although I myself could 
never tell why—with the rest, I passed it over. 
If it was an insult, I was content to lie under it 
for peace’ sake ; but at all times—at meal times, 
when I was shaving, when I was reading, even 
when I was writing— Peacocke would begin 
talking of polyphonic melodies, of Schopenhauer, 
of the philosophic grandeur of the new music, 
and the great future Wagner had opened in 
art. 

But even that was all not too bad till Wagner 
himself came to London, and Peacocke got the 
score of the “ Nibelungenlied.” This he played 
every night and morning on his violin, with 
never an interval in tune. I bore it a long time 
—I said to myself, as I looked at Peacocke, 

“od poh Dpoveiv Oeod 
but still human patience gave out, and I fled to 
an old aunt in the Highlands, who had been 
born a deaf mute. 

To Loch-na-Garr Peacocke could only write 
me, and up in the solitude of the Highlands I 
began to think for myself about the mysteries 


of music, and commence really to understand 
it. Peacocke quieted down; he became a syb. 
scriber to the Popular Concerts, and just as he 
had been smitten by Wagner, he became smitten 
by Madame Schumann. Peacocke was uncon. 
scious that Joseph (not the great Anton) Rubin. 
stein had written such a slashing article against 
Schumann’s music, an article inspired by Wag. 
ner, and for a long time he worshipped at both 
shrines. Then difficulties crept in. One of Pea. 
cocke’s own symphonies was performed by 
Manns at the Crystal Palace, with great success, 
and all at once my friend found himself launched 
into musical society in London ; that is, he got, 
by this lucky chance, into the eight and more 
different musical circles of London, and very 
soon by his blunders to get shut out of them 
just as quickly. 

Poor Peacocke! he was after all an amateur, 
and simple enough to have a blind faith in 
his reason without looking to externals, and 
innocent enough to be blind to the fact that 
one society in London must not hear the name 
of another society — Halle & Co., Richter & Co, 
Manns & Co., Chappell & Co., Novello & Co, 
Bache & Co., Pauer & Co., etc. etc. He took 
them all for men of the same cloth ; he even had 
the temerity to call Liszt a great artist, and to tell 
a well-known Wagnerite, he thought “ Parsifal” 
blasphemous ; and so matters went from bad to 
worse. 

At this time I returned to London, and I must 
say even Peacocke’s violin was a relief after my 
aunt’s piper ; for, not being a Mac, I suppose! 
may own to a—distaste—for the bagpipes. | 
came to find Peacocke in a desperate plight, and 
in the lowest stage of dejection. He had had 
the awful imprudence to assert that Eugene 
d@’Albert was a musician, on Rubinstein’s 
authority, and so he hastened at once to pour 
all his woes into my sympathizing ear. 

‘“‘ They are a narrow, insular, prejudiced set of 
sets here!” he cried wrathfully. “They are 
putting art in its grave. Let’s go to the 
Continent, old fellow, and breathe a purer 
atmosphere. Let’s try for freedom, at all 
events.” 

I thought over the question for a few days, 
for I am a cautious fellow, and at the bottom of 
our eight musical sets in London are eight 
foreigners, I knew very well. So the foreign 
element with us being the disturbing one, was 
it not rather stupid to go over to the home of 
this foreign element, the Vaterland itself, and 
hope to find freedom? However, I remembered 
our five millions of people, and really having 
compassion on Peacocke, who was like a young 
girl having all her love dreams rudely dispelled 
by some faithless one, I consented to 8% 
especially, perhaps, on my own account, for in 
a perfectly neutral way I was determined to get 
at the bottom of this musical phenomenon, and 
understand how and why it is the followers of 
St. Cecilia have so much of the Kilkenny Cat 
in their composition—so little harmony amongst 
themselves, and none at all in their ideas. — 

Our minds being made up on the subject 
there was nothing to do except make all pre 
parations, and this Peacocke did with a ver 
geance, for for six weeks, from morning till mid- 
night, he was walking from one end of London 
to the other, procuring letters of introduction to 
the various great personages we hoped to visi 
abroad, leaving me at home to pack the trunks, 
and make all arrangements, as well as overset 
the fifteen scriveners Peacocke had working 
some of his scores, in case, as he naively 
explained, any one abroad might ask to look! 
them. d 

The day at last came of our depen 
we started for Paris in the best of spirits. "¢ 
had letters to Gounod and Saint-Saéns, 
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hosts of smaller people; but Peacocke was 
impatient to reach our first destination in Ger- 
many. So we just attended one of Saint-Saéns’ 
receptions, got into a regular muddle with our 
bad French, and heard there some very good 
music. Of course we went to the Opera, and 
also to the Madeleine, where Peacocke paid 
handsomely for a mass for the souls of Bellini 
and Chopin, whose graves we visited in Pére 
ja Chaise, and paid our tribute in wreaths. 
Paris made a good impression on us; everything 
was brilliant, and, of course, completely French. 

From Paris we went to Frankfurt-am-Main, 
via Cologne, and here we had a rare treat. 

We reached the latter city late at night—and 
what a night! It was brilliant moonlight, every 
buttress and ornament of the great Cathedral 
stood out clear and distinct against the dark 
blue sky, and from our bedroom windows in the 
hotel we stood together breathless with delight, 
looking out on it all and listening to those 
wonderful bells. 

Of course, the first thing in the morning, good 
Protestants as we were, we rushed off to hear 
mass, and whilst in the Cathedral my equa- 
nimity received two or three rude shocks. Pea- 
cocke, like myself, was brought up by the 
strictest of Presbyterian parents; in fact, on 
entering the building, I felt nervous and uncom- 
fortable. If it had fallen about my ears, asa 
punishment, I should not have been surprised. 
Peacocke soon got in tow with one of the 
gorgeous, red-robed sextons. I really don’t 
know how Papists call them—but sextons will 
do. They looked to me the very personifica- 
tion of Beelzebub; and my horror may better be 
imagined than described, when, after losing my 
friend for a few moments, I discovered him 
before a side altar of the Virgin, prostrate before 
it,and actually kissing the ground, one of the 
ted Beelzebubs looking gravely on. 

I went up and caught him frantically by the 
am. “ Peacocke!” I shrieked, between the 
strains of the splendid organ — “ Peacocke, 
what the deuce is the matter with you?” 

He looked up at me with awe in his eyes. 

“This was Liszt’s. favourite altar; here he 
used to pray always,” said my friend simply, as 
he turned away. 

After that he wandered I don’t know where. 
I took a seat, and got up and, kneeled down, as 
I saw all the others do, till at length Peacocke 
came up in a state of great excitement, and 
told me that the same evening D’Albert was 
giving a concert, and that there was a day 
performance of “ Lohengrin” with Carl Mayer 
4s Telramund, so that, instead of going on to 
Bonn, as we had intended, that day, we had to 
remain in Cologne and hear both Mayer and 
dAlbert, 

It was the first time I had seen “Lohengrin” 
abroad, and I was nearer making a fool of 
myself after seeing it than ever before in my life; 
infact, I remember two or three times wringing 
Peacocke’s hand, in sudden contrition for my 
Impatience over his Wagner craze. Goetze was 
Lohengrin. So think of it—Goetze and Carl 
Mayer in one opera! Certainly, for the first 


, "ne, as I walked home in the half light of the 


tarly spring evening, I understood and could 
‘ympathize with those whom a mocking world 
music mad. 

We attended vespers in the Cathedral, and 
tow beautiful it was—the voices of the priests 
and the rich tones of the organ, as it floated 
through the dimly lit church! But we could 
wnly stay for a few minutes, Our dinner hour 

arrived, and we had to hear D’Albert. 

So accordingly, an hour later, our dinner 
‘aten, found us in. goad places awaiting the 
‘pearance of D’Albert. Some good people 
us were discussing the Lausig story 


| that charming picture, we had the contrast 


that Liszt circulated, and Peacocke listened 
with all his ears. Then, as the young artist 
came out, my friend said pointedly, “Well, old 
fellow, let’s see how they turn out artists in 
England. It’s interesting, isn’t it, to find 
D’Albert here after hearing him so often play in 
South Kensington ?” 

“ Hush,” said a burly individual on our left ; 
“pardon; but if Herr Eugen d’Albert hears 
any one speak English, he won’t continue play- 
ing. He cannot bear English now.” - 

“Indeed?” said Peacocke, with a comical 
grimace ; then we all gave our entire attention 
to the music. 

D’Albert played a long programme, and one 
of the first numbers Peacocke took umbrage at, 
an organ prelude and fugue, arranged for 
pianoforte by Tausig, but I didn’t listen to him. 
Tausig was a better pianist and musician than 
Peacocke will ever be, and so, arguing this way, 
I never listen to most criticisms. I was really 
appalled at D’Albert’s playing, it was something 
so perfect, so musical, so rich and round, so 
passionate, dreamy, and artistic. 

“Liszt has put some of the devil into his 
fingers,” said Peacocke enthusiastically, as we 
stood an excited group about the pianoforte. 
“Ah, yes, D’Albert is now what he was not in 
England ; he is the only pianist of promise in 
Europe to-day.” 

I have hardly ever witnessed such enthusiasm, 
and all the impressions we carried from Cologne 
were of the brightest. 

We arrived in Bonn late the next day, after 
a steamer journey through all those haunted 
scenes of beauty about it. Peacocke was in 
ecstasies, for, as he said, every piece of mountain 

and water was rich in memories ; and, late in 
the evening, and on the morning of the next 
day, we wandered, after having visited the 
Beethoven houses, in all the favourite places of 
the neighbourhood which were once Beet- 
hoven’s delight. 

It was all sacred ground, the land of 
Beethoven, and even I, unmusical as I am, 
caught some of the beauty; but, musical or 
unmusical, one can always love Beethoven. 

In Bonn, Peacocke had only one sorrow. 
Schumann he was unable to forget, the com- 
poser and the years of affliction with his dread- 
ful malady he passed so miserably, alone and 
amidst strangers, in this Rhine city. 

From Bonn we passed on to Frankfurt 
a/Main, and here we took up our quarters 
for several months. 

Looking back on that time, it is hard to 
remember it all—it was one dream, one long, 
happy time. We were both of us in a state of 
great excitement. What ! already in Frankfurt, 
Goethe’s birthplace—Frankfurt, the home of the 
greatest of German poets—we thought, as we 
rolled through the streets to our hotel; and 
then, with letters in our pocket for Madame 
Schumann, for Billow, who was to visit the 
town some months later, and one, not less par- 
ticular, to the Rothschilds. 

In all the world there is no city lovelier than 
Frankfurt—no city where a music student finds 
so much—no place, in fact, where one can be 
happier ; and we had little difficulty in under- 
standing how Mendelssohn could fall in love 
with his beautiful Cécile. And then, opposite 


of the great pessimistic Schopenhauer, living 
amidst all the loveliness, moody, cynical, sar- 
castic, believing in nothing. 

We came to Frankfurt with the first leaves 
on the trees. Everything was fresh and poetic; 
the wind that came down from the Tannis hills 
was one beautiful perfumed caress, if one may 
speak of the wind so; and, as the spring 


the dusky solitude of the woods that Goethe 
‘loved, and peopled with so many fantastic 
shapes. 

But to return to real life. Of course, the very 
next day after our arrival, we started to find 
Madame Schumann; and, on arriving at her 
charming house in the neighbourhood of the 
Bockenheimer Landstrasse, we got a sudden fit 
of nervousness. Could it be we were actually 
in the proximity of Madame Schumann? The 
woman whom Schumann loved, were we about 
to move and live and be in the one atmo- 
sphere with this famous artiste, around whom 
so many memories ever linger, and around 
whom is so pure an art atmosphere ? 

We paused outside the house, and looked up 
at it, and for a few seconds we hesitated about 
ringing the bell. - 

The maid who opened the door eyed us with 
suspicion. Yes, Frau Schumann was ‘at home, 
but engaged. 

“Well, old fellow, what'll we do?” asked 
Peacocke of me, nonplussed. 

“ Ach ste sind Englander, mein Herrin,” said 
the maid, with a comical change of voice and 
manner. 

“ Bitte kommen sie herein.” 

Later on we understood this change of 
manner, as I will explain. Of course we entered, 
and were at once ushered into a charming 
salon, the maid apologizing for Frau Schumann, 
who was then busy, -but would come imme- 
diately, and in a very few minutes Madame 
Schumann did indeed come. : 

It was the first time I had been in such close 
proximity, and how delighted I was with the 
famous pianiste’s charming suavity of manner! 

She inquired for every one in England with 
eagerness, spoke of London as her dear 
London, asked us about details of our journey, 
and finally recommended us a pension, where 
she told us we would be comfortable and 
satisfied. 

Then more visitors arrived, and, after greet- 
ing them, she turned again to us, expressed 
herself gratified at having met us, and finally, 
for the following evening, invited us to one of 
her musical reunions. 

We felt ourselves dismissed, and, after linger- 
ing as long as possible, we took our leave of this 
always charming old lady, and returned home 
in the wildest of spirits. ‘‘ To-morrow a musical 
evening at Madame Schumann’s house!” what 
a charming thought that was to carry with one, 
and how proud we felt ! 

Peacocke was so prepossessed with it, he 
forgot for one night to hum over his last 
symphony to me, and I—somehow, too, I forgot 
to remind him. 

(To be continued.) 


M. GEVAERT, the director of the Brussels Con 
servatory of Music, in opening the class of Fine Arts 
of the Belgian Academy on Sunday, made an interest- 
ing speech on the origin of the liturgical chants of the 
Latin Church. He contended that it was a mistake 
to attribute to St. Gregory (the Great) the compilation 
of the chants of the Latin Church, the so - called 
Antiphonary. Citing and analysing a number of 
recently discovered documents, he demonstrated the 
legendary character of the stories told by John the 
Deacon, St. Gregory’s biographer, in which it was 
asserted that St. Gregory organised the chanting of 
the Latin Church, and founded the Scola Cantorum. 
M. Gevaert is of opinion that the compilation of the 
Antiphonary has been antedated by more than a 
century, and that if the word ‘‘Gregorian” is to 
have any meaning, it must relate to one of the 
Hellenic Popes, probably Gregory III., who died in 
741; and also that the period of liturgical art must 
be, according to the evidence now existing, ascribed 


advanced, what longings we had to plunge into 


to the years from 425 to 700. 
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Back’s Porfy-eigAf 
®refuded and eugues 


FUNDAMENTAL AND CHROMATIC 

CHORDS, ETC. 

ARS 22 and 23 of the 

(Bk. 1) have already been mentioned; 

but let us examine them once more. 

Here they are in abbreviated form : 

the passing note ¢ has been eliminated from 
bar 23 


The first chord is the first inversion of minor 
ninth on root ¢@ supertonic of key, and the second 
a fourth inversion of dominant minor ninth. 
The organist Schwenke (see Pauer Edition) 
placed a bar between them and avoided the 
false relation effect, and the progression of 
diminished 3rd in the bass. Theorists now 
explain and justify this juxtaposition of the 
chords: Bach may have done the same; any- 
how he felt that they were right. The melodic 
progression of diminished third leads us to a 
slight, but we hope interesting, digression. 
There are only a few instances of it in the 
forty-cight. It will be found near the end of 
the Prel. 24 (Bk. 1), and in the Forkel version 
of Prel. 8 of same book, the highest part of ast 
bar but one appears thus—. 

——_ 

It has been suyyested that the natural before 
the @ has been forgotien, but in bars 3, 4, and 5 
of this Prelude Bach makes use in the bass 
of the harmonic form of the scale. 

The chord of minor gth can be employed in 
major keys. At the close of Prel.7 (Bk. 1) and 


of Prel. 9 (Bk. 2), we have dominant minor gth 
In the latter 


‘over a tonic pedal. 


the major 9th as passing note in the right hand, 
while the left has the minor interval, has a 
piquant effect. 

A major 9th in a minor key is much rarer. 
We find one in Fugue 2 (Bk. 1). 


But there is another in Prel. 8 of the same 
book, which Prelude indeed is full of striking 
harmonies. Here the previous dwelling on the 
first inversion of the minor 9th causes the 
major interval to enter most unexpectedly, The 
passage is worth quoting— 


In the 3rd bar before the close of Prel. 24 
(Bk. 1), we have an interesting progression : 
the minor 9th of supertonic falls to the minor 


ist’ Prelude 
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gth of tonic, or, if it be considered a transient | a Dom. 7th on ¢ resolves on dom. triad of ¢ ° 


modulation from B minor to E minor, to the 


gth of dominant of that key. * 


For another illustration of fundamental chords, 
let us turn once more to our wonderful Prel. 8 
(Bk. 1). In bars 8 to 10 we pass from A flat 


to plain chords is as follows : — 


The second chord is a fundamental eleventh 
-on supertonic B flat ; but it is taken as dominant 
chord of E flat minor to modulate to that key. 
Again, in bars 10 to 12 we pass from E flat 
minor to B flat minor. Here Bach introduces 
a chord of the thirteenth— 


first on supertonic of E flat key, and then 
modulates from it as dominant of B flat minor. 
These two illustrations of the more elaborate 
chords cannot be explained, as in many cases, 
by passing notes; and if our readers have an 
opportunity of examining the Appendix of the 
Bach Society's edition of this work, they will 
see by the various readings how much these 
bars puzzled the commentators. 

The last bar but one of Fugue 7 (Bk. 1) 
offers an example of chord of supertonic 
eleventh (third inversion, known in Bach’s time 
as chord of added 6th) resolved on to a second 
inversion of tonic chord. 


A similar resolution is to be found in Fugue 
11 of same book. In both cases the chord 
is a dominant eleventh. 

Let us now turn to the chord of diminished 
7th, one which is so frequently employed in 
modern music, and especially in enharmonic 
modulation. That Bach was well acquainted 
with its enharmonic properties the Fantasia 
Chromatica shows clearly, but in the forty- 
cight he makes only small experiments of a 
similar kind. Nevertheless his use of the 
chord well deserves notice. In an example 
viven above from Prel. 8 (Bk. 1), we found him 
dwelling on the chord. Later on in the same 
Prelude, a chord of diminished 7th lasts for 
four bars (and the piece is in slow time). We 
refer to bars 32 to 35, too long a passage for 
quotation. The characteristic resolution, how- 
ever, must be given— 


With the exception of a d@ natural in bass 
under the first chord, the passage is as Bach 
wrote it: it looks as if only the upper part were 
indicated. ; 
. An ordinary, yet on account of the beauty of 
the passage, interesting resolution of diminished 
7th will be found in Prel. 20(Bk. 1), bars 17 to 20. 
In Prel. 5 (Bk 1) in the last ten bars we 
have four different resolutions of the same 
diminished 7th. 


minor to E flat minor. The passage reduced 


iS ‘dom. gth chord 
followed by tonic chord. 
resolved on dom. triad with 


suspension. 


Bach makes frequent use of the chromatic 
chord known as the Neapolitan sixth (first in. 
version of the chord on minor second of a key), 
For the third time we refer to Prel. 8 (Bk. 1) 
In bars 25-27 we have the following progression 
of chords :— 


The key is E flat minor : the root of middle 
chord is / flat. ; 

This Neapolitan sixth resolves on the domi- 
nant 7th. 

Near the close of Fugue 17 (Bk. 2) this 
chord (here d? /? 69%) is found occupying a 
whole bar: it is followed by a chord of domi- 
nant minor 9th. 

In Fugue 6 (Bk. 1), bar 9, we have the chord 
both in its first and second inversions. Itis 
preceded by the tonic, and followed by the 
dominant chord. 


‘In both these examples we have an interval 
of diminished 3rd. In the latter the ¢ double- 
sharp, leading note of D sharp minor falls to 
the fifth, instead of going, as usual, to the 
keynote. 

The chord of augmented 6th is not frequent 
in this work. We find it in its “ German’ 
form in Fugue 8 (Bk. 2). | 


Another example will be found near end of 
Prel. 16 (Bk. 2). 

Lastly, we would notice one or two of the 
Cadences, of which there is a rich collection in 
this work. Of the perfect ones we will only say 
that they are to be found both in simple and 
in richly ornamented form. The interrupted 
Cadences (a common, though unsuitable ex- 
pression, since the cadence is avoided) well 
deserve study. The one in bars 34 and 35 of 
Prel. 4 (Bk. 1) is striking. The dominant 
chord is followed by a supertonic eleventh, and 
after long poising on that root, a return is made 
to the dominant. The 4th bar from the end of 
Fugue 4 (Bk. 1) is no less remarkable. Here 
the dominant chord is followed by a tonic 13th. 
Another one of equal interest will be found in 
Prel. 8 (Bk. 1). bs 

In concluding this series of articles, it § 
necessary perhaps to remind our readers that 
no exhaustive analysis of Bach’s 48 Preludes 
and Fugues has been attempted. Only hints 
of the treasures contained in them have been 
given, and if our comments only lead students 


to examine the master’s works more closely; 
they will not have been made in vain. 
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Qubindtei 
Gondervatory 
Programme. 


| N the late attack made on the St. Peters- 

burg Conservatory—of which Rubinstein 

is Director—by the Novoe Vreymia of St. 

Petersburg, Rubinstein, in'a long and 
crushing reply (a translation of which was given 
in the Magazine of Music for September last), 
asserts that the programme of the St. Peters- 
burg Conservatory, so far from being ineffective 
or insufficient, is the best in Europe, and 
deserves to be studied by all Conservatory 
professors and directors, inasmuch as every 
possible branch of musical requirement. is 
placed in the way of all pupils of the Con- 
servatory, and no one point omitted. 

After having experience of various German 
Conservatories, as well as some of our English 
schools of music, and knowing the entire work- 
ing of the St. Petersburg Conservatory, the 
various methods pursued, and the results, not 
only that Rubinstein aims at, but that are 
attained, I can safely assert with Rubinstein, 
that the Programme of the St. Petersburg 
Conservatory is the best in Europe, the only 
fault being—a fault Rubinstein himself allows— 
that, if anything, it is too severe, and requires 
too much of young students. 

This, however, Rubinstein purposely passes 
over. Music, he says, is no light study; it 
requires brains, enthusiasm, temperament, 
patience, and complete surrender of the student’s 
time and thought ; it must be a fanaticism in 
his life, or, in other words, a music student 
must be music mad. All these requirements, 
however, are very seldom found in one person, 
and of course when they are found we have a 
genius, a musician like our countryman d’Albert, 
who, by the way, is one of the most celebrated 
musicians here on the Continent, or we have a 
Rubinstein, a Biilow, or a Joachim. Some of 
these requirements, however, can be fostered, 
often even produced, as for instance patience 
and enthusiasm. A student, let us say, comes 
tothe St. Petersburg Conservatory for the first 
time with a fairly good technique and musical 
ability, but very impatient. He has to play 
before Rubinstein, and he chooses one of the 
List Rhapsodies, and gets through it well. 
Rubinstein asks for a Suite or a Fugue of Bach. 
No, that is not forthcoming; more Liszt, 
Chopin, Schumann, but Bach, no; he (the 
student) likes to hear Bach, but he seldom 
plays it. 

He commences his studies under one of the 
professors. Liszt, Schumann, and Chopin are 
laid aside, not as in Leipzig or in the Hoch 
Conservatorium in Frankfurt-am-Main, under 
Frau Schumann for a couple of years, but for 
some months. A little disgusted, the pupil sits 
down to Bach, Haydn, Moschelles, and the 
eatlier classics. Will the Etudes Symphoniques 
of Schumann, the Kreislerana, the Balladen of 
Chopin never come? he thinks, dismayed, as 
he looks into one of the Bach Fugues ; but there 
‘sno help for it. If he remains at the Conserva- 
tory he must study Bach, Beethoven, and the 
classics, and forthwith he commences. 

When finished he blesses his stars for this, 
for instead of being merely a brilliant player, as 
hewas when he first entered, he leaves a perfect 
musician, with fingers, head, and taste in good 
Condition, 


This is exactly what the St. Petersburg Con- 
servatory aims at, the making of thorough 
musicians — not merely brilliant virtuosi — of 
those who are students in it. ; 

On entering the Conservatory the first thing 


the student must undergo is his or her examina- 


tion by the Director—now Rubinstein ; and 
this is no form, but a regularly serious affair. 
To perfection in technique or that, Rubinstein 
pays little attention. How much the pupil knows 
is a question altogether for the professor under 
whom he is placed, but how much he can know, 
or learn, his musical ability, this is ‘exactly what 
this examination is for. The mechanical per- 
fection of his fingers is nothing—that very often 
goes to smash through nervousness; but 
nervous or not, his ear will remain the same, 
and it is this that Rubinstein gives all attention 
to, so that a pupil with a bad or a defective ear 
has no chance whatever of entering the Con- 
servatory. 

This is a rule absolute. Another absolute rule 
is that only Russians can enter the Conserva- 
tory and undertake the entire course. Foreigners 
can join one or more of the classes, but the 
various lectures, etc., are not opened to them, 
and they cannot receive diplomas, even those 
foreigners who are resident in St. Petersburg, 
without being naturalized. Along with this 
musical examination comes one in languages— 
Russian, French, and German literature, ecclesi- 
astical history, and the three R’s; and all who 
fail to pass this in any one branch must 
immediately, with their musical study, under- 
take this branch, or often in the case of some 
students, all branches in the school specially 
attached to the Conservatory. 

Then, too, all students must attend first 
harmony, then counterpoint, and instrumenta- 
tion classes, and must make a satisfactory 
examination in each of these branches before a 
diploma is given them; and it must be known 
that, without a diploma from the Conservatory, 
Russian musicians may not become teachers 
according to police regulations. Of course this 
rule is not stringently followed ; there are many 
who give lessons all over Russia without this 
diploma, but not publicly, not in schools or 
gymnasiums; neither does this diploma ques- 
tion compel all to be students of the Conserva- 
tory, for all outsiders are able to make their 
examination exactly as those who are belonging 
to the Conservatory. 

Supposing, then, a would-be pupil—talented— 
has safely passed all preliminary examinations, 
can read, speak, and write Russian, French, 
and German; knows the three literatures, 
understands harmony, and is well up in ecclesi- 
astical knowledge—a very important question 
in orthodox Russia—Rubinstein sends him into 
the higher grade classes, where those who are 
wanting to become artists are prepared. After 
a short time, if he be a singer and has a good 
voice, a composer and has ability, or studies an 
instrument with chances of becoming a virtuoso, 
he is permitted to remain, not for any special 
time, but so long as is necessary ; if, however, 
he has no voice and little virtuosic talent, he is 
then placed in what is known as the Pedagogish 
classes, where, failing to be an artist, he is con- 
verted into a teacher; but he must study with 
one aim or the other in view, each professor 
having his special course of study for either 
aim. 
If a singer, he becomes either a chorus-singer 
student or a solo student, is trained either to 
sing in choirs or in operatic ré/es. 

If a composer, he is either made a composer 
or a teacher of counterpoint, harmony, and 
instrumentation, but always a conductor. 


Twice in the year the students perform | 


operas ; these operas being directed and con- 
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ducted by student-composers, or Kapellmeisters; 
the orchestra being the Conservatory orchestra, 
and the chorus the Conservatory chorus. Then 
also twice in the year, besides the usually 
weekly concerts, Rubinstein conducts two special 
public concerts, at which the most talented 
pupils assist, and at which some movements of 
a symphony of some young composer are played, 
the orchestra invariably having some stiff 
symphony of Beethoven, Schubert, or Schu- 
mann to get through. 

Rubinstein himself has three different classes : 
a pianoforte class twice a week, where a few of 
the students—four—get lessons from him; an 
ensemble class, attended only by the higher 
grade pianoforte classes,—all professors of other 
instruments having their ensemble classes and 
an orchestral class, in which Rubinstein himself 
conducts the works of the pupils. 

For the chorus there is also a like class, and 
all during the winter are regular concerts of 
chamber music. Once a week for all students— 
even the youngest—there are ensemble classes, 
where they play stringed and all other kinds of 
works. y 

For those ending, the examination is more 
than unusually stiff. They must pass satisfac- 
factorily examinations in reading at sight, 
accompanying at sight, transposing in harmony, 
counterpoint, instrumentation, musical history, 
chamber music, and besides this prepare, alone 
and completely unaided, a concerto, a sonata of 
Beethoven (if they be pianoforte students), a 
piece of Schumann’s, of Chopin's, a fugue of 
Bach’s, and some piece of Liszt. 

If singers, they must prepare the 7é/e in some 
opera ; if composers, a great choral and orches- 
tral work ; and if students of other instruments, 
the highest test these instruments allow. 

No other Conservatory asks so much as this, 
and the consequence is no other Conservatory 
turns out such musicians; but for this aim 
nothing is spared,—neither expense, time, nor 
work on behalf of professors and students. 

Of course, with Rubinstein as director, it has 
many advantages. He has the power of inspir- 
ing those under him with enthusiasm, and even 
as in the case of the orchestra, with adclity, as 
was laughably illustrated not long since, when I 
attended the orchestra class to hear the new 
work of a promising student. The orchestra, 
however, and the composer himself, seemed all 
at sea; one could understand nothing, except 
now and then some charming phrase caught 
amidst all the chaos. Rubinstein was standing 
by, and after hearing all on to its end, he took 
the baton, the poor little composer standing 
anxiously by. 

I suppose there never was such a transforma- 
tion. The very first note had a different sound, 
and instead of the before- heard chaos, we 
listened to a composition of really poetic beauty, 
and perhaps not the least of our gratification 
was the quiet, childish smile of triumph Rubin- 
stein naively gave us as he finished. 

The secret of the Conservatory and its pro- 
ficiency is really Rubinstein and his personal 
influence. He makes the laborious work light, 
and for a smile from him and an encouraging 
word, what work is too much? But then, above 
all this, there is the solid foundation he has 
laid. When he is gone it will be more irksome, 
but for those who are able for it the benefit will 
be the same. 

ALEXANDER M‘ARTHUR. 


Mr. Berrint, husband of Madame Trebelli, and 
at one time a favourite member of the Royal Italian 
and Her Majesty’s Opera troupes, has for some time 
past dropped out of public view. He has now 
announced his intention finally to retire from the 
stage, and has started a school for singing at Milan, 
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A ea? Gremona. 


T was the dirtiest, shabbiest, most dilapi- 
dated of violins; a pegless, stringless, 
battered old wreck, with hardly even so 
much as a tail- piece to call its own. 

Nelly Travers, my cousin, turned up her pretty 
little nose in disgust as she saw the reverent 
pity with which I took it from the dealer’s grimy 
hands, while Major Greville, who had kindly 
escorted us over to -Nice from Monte Carlo on 
the present important errand, carried out Ais 
part of the programme by running down the 
fiddle in every possible way so as to secure it 
for me on the lowest terms he could. 

Everybody knows that he is a capital judge 
of all sorts of bric-a-brac. How he acquired the 
taste for it I never asked, but he has probably 
ransacked every old curiosity shop between 
Marseilles and Genoa, so his assistance is likely 
to be of inestimable value to me at this interest- 
ing moment. He says the Cremona is a genuine 
article. How he knows I cannot understand, 
but it seems there are certain unmistakeable 
signs about it that convey nothing at all to the 
uninitiated (that means me). He turns it round 
and round, takes it to the jight, shakes it, taps 
it, and the expression of his face shows that he 
is satisfied, and that is enough for me. Ever 
since I was a tiny child just old enough to 
handle it, | have been simply devoted to the 
violin. I don’t think I am one of the bad 
workmen who are always complaining of their 
tools, but I cannot help knowing that the one 
upon which I have practised hitherto is a very 
inferior article, and does not display my per- 
formance to the best advantage. To possess a 
real Cremona has been the dream of my life for 
years ; and there is another proverb which says, 
and says truly, “Zout vient a lui gui sait 
attendre.” 

Here I am with the desired object under my 
very nose, and. it only rests with myself to decide 
whether I sball pick it up and carry it away or 
not. The way in which this came about is 
worth relating perhaps, for it is rather curious. 
To begin at the beginning, I am the daughter 
of an officer in the army who fell during the 
Ashantee war. My sister Ethel and I were 
then two little things of six and seven years 
old, too young to understand our loss or 
grieve for it. I, being the eldest, remember 
him vaguely, and how, when the news came, 
poor mother cuddled us both in her arms, and 
said her heart was broken. I thought this 
sounded rather alarming, but I heard no noise, 
nor did any one offer to pick up any pieces, so 
after a while I began to hope she had made 
some mistake. By and bya great deal of pack- 
ing-up and bustle went on, and then we all 
three came to live in the little house at Dover, 
which is still our home. Mother wore a long 
black dress and white cap for several years, but 
after a time her dear face grew bright and sun- 
shiny again, and she said that we two were her 
greatest comfort. I am afraid I must have 
been a trouble as well, for I had a strong will, 
and even she, much as I loved her, could not 
always rule it. 

About a month ago Sir Henry Travers, who 
is mother’s eldest brother, and very kind to us 
all, offered to take me for a trip to Monte Carlo 
with him and Nell. Like most good-natured 
people, it annoys him very much to be thwarted 
when he is ready to do a kind thing, and, 
besides, I was anxious to go, so there was no 
question of refusing. The only drawback was 
that I should have to leave my violin at home, 


as Uncle Henry rather uncivilly hinted that 
people in hotels might possibly find my prac- 
tising a nuisance. Of course I laughed, and 
said I did not mind; but, all the same, I did 
mind very much, and I missed my beloved 
fiddle so -sorely that I was always longing to 
buy another. 

Last night Major Greville, who sits opposite 
to us at the fable dhéte, mentioned having seen 
what he believed to be a real Cremona in an 
old curiosity shop at Nice that afternoon. 
Without having any idea how he was tantalizing 
me, he added that he thought it might be 
bought for very little money. 

“I wonder what you would call a little 
money,” said NelJ, who always has an answer 
ready. “Fifteen francs? Twenty, perhaps, or 
thirty ?” 

He laughed. 

“More likely six hundred. But of course, 
you know, Miss Travers, that even that would 
be an absurd price for a first-rate violin.” _ 

“TI know nothing about it,” returned Nell 
lightly. “I was talking for talking’s sake. 
Cecil, my dear, are you listening? Here is a 
glorious opportunity for you. A real Cremona 
to be had for a mere song. Shall we start off 
to Nice to-night or take the first train in the 
morning?” ; 

“ To-night?” 1 repeated, with exaggerated 
surprise. ‘“ My dear Nell, what are you talking 
of? Have you forgotten that this is your birth- 
day, and that Uncle Henry has, much against 
his will, promised us each a louis with which to 
try our luck at roulette?” 

“So he has,” said Nell gleefully, “and an 
inward voice tells me that Fortune for once is 
going to be kind to me. Major Greville, you 
look rather scandalized. You surely don’t 
mean to imply that my father would allow us to 
do anything which the most prudish person 
could possibly disapprove of ?” 


-“T don’t imply anything,” said our opposite 
neighbour, not without a shade of embarrass- 


ment, and a sidelong look at my uncle, who 
was not attending. “Ifyou ask me whether I 
approve of ladies gambling, I certainly do not. 
Every man has a right to his own opinion, and 
that is mine, and Miss Mainwaring down at the 
very bottom of her heart I know agrees with 
me.” 

He looked straight at me with an honest, 
wistful look, which said as plainly as any words 
could say: “I hate the idea of your gambling ; 
give it up for my sake.” Nell says that Major 
Greville admires me; I say, on the contrary, 
that it is on her account that he is always with 
us. It is rather a hard matter to decide, for 
we two are hardly ever apart, and he is con- 
stantly in our society. He is about thirty-five, 
good - looking, very kind-hearted apparently, 
and there is no doubt as to his being a gentle- 
man. I like him very much, and so does Nell, 
and we find him a very pleasant companion, 
and useful in various ways, and meeting so 
often as we do, he already seems quite like an 
old friend. As far as I know, he has never said 
anything to either of us, but the most matter-of- 
fact ordinary commonplaces. He is not the 
least bit of a flirt, that is certain; but I have 
had a secret conviction for some days past that 
of us two girls he likes me the best. 

“Only fancy,” said I to him confidentially, 
as we all walked across the gardens after dinner 
on our way to the Casino, “if I were to win 
enough money to buy this wonderful violin! It 
would be the luckiest thing that ever happened 
to me in all my life.” 

“ Are you so very anxious tovhave it then ?” he 
asked, looking at me earnestly. ‘Would it do 
if a—a friend, somebody old enough to be a 
sort of uncle, or something of that kind, were 


to buy it, and let you have it to keep as long as 
you cared to do so?” 


I laughed heartily at this ingenious sug. 


gestion. 

“But I have only one uncle, and there he is! 
Nobody can be better or kindér to us than he 
is, but I don’t know any one less likely to throw 
away his money on what he calls tomfooleries,” 

Major Greville made one or two other tran. 
sparent attempts to dissuade me from playing, 
but I turned what an old servant of ours used 
to call “a dumb ear” to them all. We reached 
the Casino, and found the rooms not empty,— 
for that is what they never seem to be,—but 
with comparatively little crowd around the 
tables. Uncle Henry, with rather a comical 
expression of countenance, took two gold pieces 
from his waistcoat pocket, and handed one to 
each of us. Uncle Henry is a tall, rosy, parti- 
cularly clean-looking old gentleman, nearer 
sixty than fifty, and with beautifully white hair 
and moustache. He was once in the army, and 
looks, as people say, ‘‘every inch a soldier.” It 
was not often that he allowed us to come inside 
the gaming rooms, though for me they always 
had a curious fascination. I should have been 
even more interested if the gamblers them- 
selves had not looked so strangely indifferent. 
Whether winning or losing, nobody seemed to 
care very much. I could not read either plea- 
sure or regret very strongly depicted on any 
face present. And yet the profound silence 
was very impressive—broken only by the chink 
of coin, and the rattle of the ball, and the 
croupier’s voice as he announced the result; 
and to me it seemed as if the air was full of 
suppressed excitement, too deep for outward 
sign or utterance. 
“Tam going to back the premiere douzaine, 
whispered Nell to me with the air of a veteran 
gambler. “And you, Cecil, where do you 
mean to put your louis?” , 

I did not answer; I was thinking deeply, 
and trying to fathom the mysteries of the 
game. I held the coin loosely between my 
fingers, when suddenly it rolled from my grasp, 
and never stopped till it rested on a number— 
23. It was too late to withdraw it, for the 
wheel of fate was already spinning round and 


round, jerking the smooth little ball along with . 


it. It travelled slower—slower, while I waited 
half sick with suspense. At last it dropped 
languidly into its destined compartment. I had 
won thirty-five times my stake. 

“ Vingt-trois! -Notir, Impair et passe,” 
nounced the croupier, and I could hardly 
believe my eyes when I saw the same rake that 
gathered other people’s money in so remorse- 
lessly push a little heap of notes and gold in 
my direction. 

I looked up really frightened at my unex: 
pected good fortune. Major Greville’s eyes met 
mine; he looked grave, almost stern ; he was 
the only one of our little party who did not 
eagerly congratulate me. 

“He is shocked and annoyed with me,” said 
I to myself, very naughtily. ‘Never mind, | 
will shock him again.” Quickly pocketing 
nearly all my winnings, I left one louis behind, 
still on the number 23. wisi 

It came up again, and yet a third time: 
Such extraordinary luck was really startling. 

“And now,” said Sir Henry drily, “unless 
you have guite made up your mind to bre 
the bank, I think perhaps we had better retire 
Over a hundred pounds in less than five minutes 
is pretty well, Miss Mainwaring, for a young lady 
of your age. We should’all rather like to know 
‘your system,’ if you will kindly explain it 
us.” ; 

“Oh, Cecil, you lucky girl!” said Nell unde 
her breath. “Only I hope nobody will comé 
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ae sue you to-night for the sake of your 


winnings. They say this is such an awful 


e.” 

" Will you mind taking care of it, please 2”T 
said, handing over my fortune quite simply and 
as a matter of course to Major Greville, who 
was marching along in rather grim silence by 
my side. “ Nell and I are going over to Nice. 
by the morning train to-morrow, aren’t we, Nell? 
and if it won't bore you too much, I should be so 
very much obliged if you would come too, as | 
have not the remotest idea where to find the 
violin shop.” 

Thus it happened that we three found our- 
selves the next day in the midst of the pictures 
and cobwebs, the cracked china and yellow 
priceless lace, the scraps of ragged brocade and 
quaint pieces of venerable worm-eaten furniture ; 
in short, the odd accumulation of treasures and 
rubbish that made up what Monsieur Levy was 
pleased to call his “ Magasin d’Antiquités.” 

He himself was the greatest curiosity of all, 
with his hooked nose, his flowing grizzled beard, 
and greedy claw-like fingers. The velvet skull- 
cap he wore made him look rather like Faust 
before his transformation; and Nell, who had 
artistic tastes in a different direction, whispered 
to me that she would give anything to make a 
sketch of him. I felt very glad that Major 
Greville had come with us, for the old fellow 
had anything but an honest face, and none of 
us quite like the idea of being cheated. Besides, 
I never yet heard of any Christian, however 
charitable, who did not deeply distrust a Jew. 

The bargaining went on briskly, and I held 
the Cremona lovingly in my arms, listening with 
much inward amusement and some trepidation 
while its fate was trembling in the balance. 

The price asked for it was eight hundred 
francs. Major Greville offered six hundred, 
adding that this was his ultimatum. 

“ Mais Monsieur se moque de moi!” said old 
Faust in mingled sorrow and indignation, hunch- 
ing up his shoulders and stretching out the palms 
ofhis hands, while he looks the picture of despair. 
“When I tell him that I gave seven hundred and 
fifty for that very instrument not a fortnight ago, 
and that it is valued at a thousand by the best 
connoisseurs in Nice !” : 

“Cest bien possible,” replies Major Greville 
indifferently, in his perfect French ; “but all the 
same the price is more than I can afford to 
give.” 

“Mais combien voulez vous donc donner?” 
asked the old rascal, returning to the charge, 
and the bargaining was resumed—on his side— 
more vehemently than ever. 

We had wished him a civil good-morning, and 
gone several paces down the street before matters 
were finally arranged. 

“Ecoutez, Monsieur et Mesdames,” said a 
Persuasive voice recalling us, and I saw a 
triumphant twinkle in Major Greville’s grey 
tyes as he once more bent his tall head and 
followed us into the dingy little shop. 


“T am very sorry for the others in that case,” 


think you must be crazy. Four-and-twenty 
pounds for that old trumpery! Why, it is 
not even clean /” 
“ Are you sure you don’t mind carrying it?” 
I asked, feeling slightly damped and address- 
ing Major Greville. We-were now in the most 
fashionable part of Nice, and there was certainly 
an odd incongruity between his trim appearance 
and the very untidy look of the paper bundle he 
was carrying so carefully under his arm. 
“ Mind?” he repeated with a laugh. “On 
the contrary, Miss Mainwaring ; if you are the 
happiest of women, I am at this moment the 
proudest of men. Think of the triumph of 
discomfiting that old villain! As to the parcel, 
I am blessed with a happy disregard for public 
opinion; and it is not every day I have the 
chance of carrying home such a treasure.” 
Flower-girls offered us fragrant bunches of 
Parma violets as we went along the cheerful 
Quai Massena in the mid-day sunshine. Most 
of the shops had spread out striped. awnings, 
the shade of which was very pleasant and 
acceptable. Below our feet rolled the absurdly 
shallow little river in its stony bed, and by its 
side knelt groups of sunburnt washerwomen, 
rubbing their linen on flat wooden boards. The 
Mediterranean was only a few hundred yards 
off, looking like a big brilliant mass of blue. 
Everything was gay, bright, and charming ; 
almost every face we met had a smile on it. I 
was only joking when I told Nell I was the 
happiest woman in the world, but hardly ever 
in my life did I feel merrier or lighter-hearted. 
Nell was also in good spirits at first, but all at 
once she stood still and put on a most doleful 
face. 
“T am hungry, I am tired, I am almost 
cross |” she announced pathetically. “If some 
one does not take me into a cake-shop this 
moment, and give me a chair to sit on and 
something to eat, I will not answer for the con- 
sequences !” 
We had left the Cremona at a music-shop by 
this time, and I had paid in advance for a smart 
new case to hold it, as well as pegs, strings, 
and other necessaries with which it was to be 
supplied before being sent down to meet us at 
the railway station. 
“Come and have some luncheon, poor Nell,” 
I said consolingly. “ You are my guest to-day, 
you know, and you shall have anything in 
season or out of season that you may be pleased 
to order.” 
“Are you going to treat Aim, too?” asked 
Miss Nell, so¢éo voce, nodding her head in the 
direction of our companion, who had gone on 
in front to make the requisite arrangements at 
the hotel. 
“I should like to,” I replied doubtfully ; 
“but really I am afraid of shocking him again. 
I never saw any one so fearfully proper.” 
The luncheon I ordered was really magni- 


replies Nell unsympathetically, “for I really 


Old Levy heaved many profound sighs as he 
wapped the precious Cremona in several sheets 
ofcrumpled newspaper. The sacrifice, he said, 
was an enormous one. His conscience would 
hardly allow him to make it. But the season 
was getting on, and had not been a very pro- 
serous one. Que voulez vous? Monsieur 
evidently understood these things, and he did 
Not, not for him to refuse any reason- 

offer. 
_“You managed most beautifully!” I said 
Nyfully to our escort, when, having counted 
out the money from my purse, he took my 
iW possession from the dealer, and we three 
iked away in the direction of the Pont Neuf. 
Nell, congratulate me. I am the 


ficent, and Nell and I were almost famished 
and thoroughly enjoyed it. Major Greville sat 
by and would eat nothing, declaring that he 
was not hungry, though evidently amused at 
our good appetites. At last we had finished, 
and the solemn waiter brought me the bill at 
my request. 

“Now for the mauvais quart d’heure,” re- 
marked Major Greville maliciously. “I am 
afraid the total must be something enormous !” 
“You are very rude,” I replied with dignity, 
“‘to insinuate that we have been so greedy. 
I must say I don’t think I ever knew what 
actual hunger was before.” 

But when I came to put my hand in my 
pocket to pay the bill, I found, to my utter 


happiest woman in the world !” 


from one to the other of my companions in 
consternation. 

“My pocket has been picked,” I said at last, 
unable any longer to hide the dismal truth. 

Nell made a pitiful little exclamation. Major 
Greville instantly began searching his own 
numerous pockets, evidently hoping to find my 
purse in one of them. 

He shook his head. “You may have left it 
at the music-shop,” he suggested ; “let us go 
back and see.” 

Neither Nell nor I having any money, there 
was no alternative but to allow Major Greville 
to pay for the entertainment which I had 
ordered regardless of expense. It was a dreadful 
experience ; I felt small even to insignificance, 
and my pride was humbled to the very dust. I 
felt convinced that even the solemn: waiter 
understood the situation, and was amused at it 
as he bowed us out so deferentially. Of course 
my purse was not at the music-shop. We left 
a description of it at the police station, and I 
returned to Monte Carlo with a heavy heart. 

‘My riches had indeed made themselves 
wings very quickly. The Cremona was the 
only sign of them I had left, though indeed in 
itself it was almost enough to console me. Its 
tones were so lovely, so mellow, so marvellously 
sympathetic, even in my incompetent hands, 
that from morning till night it was a constant 
joy tome. I put on the mute out of deference 
to Uncle Henry’s prejudices; and as my room 
happened to be at the other side of the hotel to 
his, I hoped the sound did not reach so far. 
Nell, who was more appreciative, looked in 
occasionally, and curled herself up on the bed 
to listen. I played over and over again all my 
best-loved pieces,—Vieuxtemps’ lovely Reverie, 
the Elegie of Ernst, and many more too nume- 
rous to mention,—and I wondered incessantly 
as to the past history of this wonderful instru- 
ment. How! should have liked to know whose 
hands had caressed it, what souls had spoken 
through it, during its long, long life of perhaps 
a hundred and fifty years! I made some 
remark of the kind to my cousin one day; but 
Nell, though a nice girl on the whole, is a 
monstrosity in one respéct,—she is a woman 
absolutely devoid of sentiment. 

“ Nell, look here,” I said to her, holding up 
the fiddle for her inspection. “What do you 
think these nasty brown spots can be? I have 
been rubbing them with everything I can think 
of, but it does not seem as if anything would 


“TI suppose it is something in the wood,” 
replied Nell indifferently, glancing at them 
without much interest. ‘What should they 
be? ‘Out, damned spot!’ (I am quoting, not 
swearing, Cecil ; but of course you do not see 
the inverted commas.) You will worry your- 
self into fiddle-strings over the tiresome old 
thing. Get your hat, and be quick for once 
in your life if you can. You seem to have 
forgotten all about Lady Whitlock’s picnic, and 
in ten minutes or less it will be time to go.” 
Nell was looking as fresh as a daisy, in a 
trim grey frock with a rose-coloured waistcoat, 
and a smart little sailor hat to match set 
jauntily on the top of her crisp golden curls. 
“How nice you look!” I remarked dreamily, 
playing a fizzicato accompaniment to the 
words on the Cremona as it lay across my knee. 
“1 wish I could get my clothes to fit as yours 
do. They almost look as if they grew on you. 
I should like to know how you manage it.” 
“Yes, I daresay,” said Nell impatiently, bust- 
ling about, and fetching one of my garments after 
another from their various hiding-places ; “but 
wake up, my dear, for pity’s sake, and attend to 
business. Dreamy people like you are an awful 


dismay, that my purse was gone! I looked 


trial to their more energetic neighbours.” 


get them out.” * 
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“That blue serge suits you,” she added 
critically, looking at me from a little distance 


with her head on one side when my toilette | 


was finished. ‘Some people might think you 
too tall, but I don’t. You have something very 
distinguée about you; and when you are not 
half asleep, or untidy, you look charming. But 
come. I have something better to do than to 
spend my afternoon up here paying you such 
compliments.” 

“T am glad you told me what they were 
meant for,” I answered, laughing, as I followed 
her downstairs and into the carriage which was 
waiting. 


in 
Gouneif, 


—-0:— 


Dramatis Persone. 


Dr. Morton, Pianist. 
Mrs. Morton, Violinist. 
Miss SEATON, Soprano. 
Miss Couns, Contralto, 
Mr. Trevor, Tenor. 


Mr. Boyne, . Baritone. 


RS. MORTON, I hope you are all 

inclined to be particularly lively and 

cheerful this afternoon, because I 

have been in the “Is life worth 

living?” state of mind all day, and am sadly in 
need of comfort. 

Trevor. That must be quite a new experience 
to you. What is the matter? I hope nothing 
dreadful has happened ? 

Avs, M1. The very worst. If ye have tears, 
prepare to shed them now. I was obliged to 
go to a parish concert last night. 

Miss C. Poor thing; I am sure we can all 
most deeply sympathize. Was it very bad? 

Mrs. AZ, Bad is no word for it; but the most 
distressing part of the whole performance was 
that everybody appeared to enjoy it except my- 
self. After attending an entertainment of that 
kind, I always come home firmly convinced in 
my own mind that the English are not, never 
have been, and never will be, a musical nation. 
I am sure no other people in the known world, 
not even cannibals, could appreciate the songs 

‘that were rapturously encored last night. It is 

not that I expect too much of the “masses.” I 
can quite understand the popularity of songs 
with “catchy” tunes, and mildly funny words, 
like some of those by Molloy and Stephen 
Adams ; but what I cannot understand is the 
apparent enjoyment with which people listen to 
so-called humorous songs, which have no tune, 
no fun, no meaning, and are not even vulgar. 

Boyne. Really, Mrs. Morton, the accent of 
regret with which you said those last words is 
scarcely creditable to the tone of our meeting. 

Mrs, 1. You know what I mean, It is quite 
natural for vulgar people to like vulgar songs, 
but I cannot forgive them for liking songs that 
have absolutely nothing to recommend them, 
unless it be that their intrinsic stupidity rouses 
a fellow-feeling in the minds of the audience. 

Miss C. You are getting positively waspish. 
You forget that everything is a matter of taste, 
and that everybody has a right to his own 
opinion. I daresay the “masses” would de- 
spise you just as much for admiring Bach and 
Beethoven, as you do them for adoring—— 
Well, it would be almost libellous to mention 
names. I myself have a curious test for the 


worth of a composition, which is an imitation | 


of Moliére’s plan of reading his plays to his 
housekeeper, only I interpret the result in an 
opposite sense. You know you are all rather 


apt to scoff at my taste, and to say that con- 


_ traltos never know good music from bad, as evi- 


denced by certain singers now before the public. 
So, when I have a new song, I sing it first to my 
old nurse Tabitha, and if she nods her head 
and beats time to the music with her foot, and 
says at the end ’tis a sweet pretty tune, I know 
it is worthless from an artistic point of. view. 
If, on the other hand, she looks utterly bored, 


_ and tells me it must be a near relation of the: 
tune the old cow died of, I feel convinced that | 
it is what the critics would call a highly meri-: 


torious composition. 


Dr. M. And can you always trust her to give . 


an impartial opinion ? 

Miss C. O dear, yes. 
from a baby, she stands in no awe of me what- 
ever. The other day, I was practising a song 
which I own was a trifle high for me, when in 
walked old Tabitha, with the remark, “ Lawk, 
my dear, you've been a squalling wuss than 
you did when you was teething.” You may 
imagine how crushed I felt. 4 

Boyne. But, according to your own theory, 
you ought to have interpreted her criticism in a 
contrary sense, which, of course, would have 
been highly flattering. 

Miss C. To be sure; I never thought of that. 
I put the song away, and have never dared so 
much as to look at it since. 

Dr. M. The most unaccountable musical 
phenomenon in this country, to my mind, is not 
the popularity of trashy music, but the remark- 
able support which is accorded to classical 
concerts such as the Monday and Saturday 
“Pops.” Every time I attend those concerts, I 
marvel at the crowded state of the cheaper 
parts of the hall. It is only the stalls that ever 
present an appearance of emptiness. It is 
clear to me that there must be a stratum of 
musical intelligence somewhere in the metro- 

lis. 

YT revor. A friend of mine has.a theory, that 
the greater portion of the audience at those 


concerts rises out of the ground about an hour 


before the performance begins, and disappears 
again as soon as it is over. ‘He alludes to the 
type of which the male has long hair and the 
female short, while both sexes wear obtrusive 
glasses. You know they always appear to be 
very well informed about the private circum- 
stances of all the performers, and they nurse 
big books of the score, but have to look over 
each other’s shoulders to see when to turn 
over. 

Dr. M. 1 think we ought to turn our atten- 
tion now to music instead of audiences. I have 
a pile of pieces waiting for notice. -Owing to the 
approach of the Christmas season, I have been 
inundated with waltzes. I know none of you 
believe in English waltzes, still, I may as well 
‘mention one, called “For You,” by the popular 
Miss May Ostlere (Ascherberg & Co., London). 
It is founded upon Sydney Smith’s song of the 
same name, sung by Miss Florence: St. John in 
“Faust up to Date” at the Gaiety. A Valse 
de Salon, “Printemps et Jeunesse,” by E. 
Rubini (Ducci & Co., London), is, of course, 
not meant to dance to; it is merely a drawing- 
room piece of no great pretensions. Then I 
have “Ma Cherie,” by Percy Hewitt, and 
“Queen of Beauty,” by R. L. Sevenoaks 
(London Music Publishing Co.). 

Miss Seaton. Mr. George Grossmith is so 
delightfully severe upon the modern waltz, in his 
sketch, “Society up to Date.” He says, in his 
young days waltzes used to be bright and lively, 
but now the fashionable waltz is like a dirge 
played upon the G string of the violin. In an 
excellent parody, he makes the poor melancholy 
thing express its astonishment that any one can 
dance to it, and piteously inquire why it is not 


Having known me 


up in the treble, instead of growling down in 

Dr. M. Well, ¥ certainly have no inclination 
whatever to stand up as the champion of the 
modern waltz To turn to another subject, | 
have here a well-arranged Panoforte Primer 
for beginners (Alphonse Cary, London). This 
ought to be a useful aid to teachers, because it 
shows how to begin at the beginning, which 
most teachers have a difficulty in doing, and 
does not tell the pupil too much at once. [| 
approve, too, of the method of printing the 
notes in extra large type, as I am sure that 
renders them easier for children to take in and 
remember. At the end of the primer are some 
short progressive melodies, written by Rodolf 
Faber. For children of older growth the follow- 
ing three pieces are suitable, viz. “ The Imps’ 
Revels,” by Theo. Bonheur, “The Birds’ Con- 
cert,” by J. E. Newell, and “ Minuetto,” by 
Carl Malemberg (Orsborn & Tuckwood, Lon- 
don). I do not know that these pieces are 
specially intended for children, but they are 
certainly too easy and simple to find favour 
with advanced players. A little book which 
ought to be useful to choirmasters, is 7zwenty- 
three Kyries, by various composers, edited by 
the Rev. R. Brown-Borthwick (Novello & Co, 
London). 

Miss Seaton. Do you remember last month 
what a number of Spanish pianoforte pieces 
you had? Well, there seems to be quite as 
great a rage for Spanish songs just now. I 
suppose the success of Molloy’s “Southern 
Home” and Trotere’s “ Old Madrid” has some- 
thing to do with it. Among my songs to-day I 
have one called “ Espanita,” by Antonio Mora 
(Ascherberg & Coa, London). The words, 
which are below the average, are set to a 
somewhat commonplace waltz tune, and the 
composer has not improved the sense by ac- 
centing the small pronouns and the wrong 
syllables in many cases. For instance, the 
first two lines read like this,— 


When the summer——day is dying, 
For——thee, love, [——fondly——long. 


“Tn Dreamland,” by Henri Logé (Ascherberg, 


London), is sung by Miss Marion Hood in 
“Ruy Blas and the Blasé Roué.” The words 
are rather pretty, and we ought to be grateful 
to the composer for giving us a refrain in 
3 time. “Dolly,” by Helen Moore, words by 
Mrs. Power O’Donoghue (Novello & Co, 
London), is a very trite little song about a boy 
and girl who went to school together, and 
married when they grew up. Of course Dolly 
dies at the end. The music is of the very 
baldest kind, and written in $ time, which is 
very tiresome to sing. 

Trevor. 1 have a set of “Six Songs” by 
Frances Allitsen (Ascherberg, London). These 
are short compositions, rather more in the style 
of German Lieder ‘than of English ballads. 
The accompaniments are well written and 
interesting, but the melodies are not very 
attractive, owing partly, perhaps, to the unl 
suitableness of some of the poems for musical 
setting. Miss Allitsen seems to gain inspiration 
from Marie Corelli's “Prince Ivan’s Song,’ 
which is decidedly the best composition in the 
book. “Voices,” by D. F. Wilson (Orsbor 
& Tuckwood, London), is a setting of Mrs 
Hemans’ fine poem, which is supposed to be 
sung by the men and women on board an 
emigrant ship. Unfortunately, the music does 
not do anything like justice to the beautiful and 
pathetic words. Lastly, I find among my music 
one of your pet aversions, Mrs. Morton, 4 
“humorous” song called “Doctor Cupid,” by 
Michael Watson (R. Cocks & Co., Lofidon). 
must own that this is a rather bad case. It 1s 
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up, and you seem to be doing your best to 
To 
change the subject. I have a transcription, for 
violin and piano, of Sydney Smith’s song, “ For 
You,” which Dr. Morton mentioned just now 
(Ascherberg, London). I should hardly: have 
thought the melody. worth preserving in so 
many different forms, but there is, no doubt, a 
great demand for pieces of this easy and simple 
kind for the violin, “ The Little Mermaid,” by 
Lewis Novra (Novello & Co.), is a cantata for 
treble voices. The libretto is founded upon the 
story of the same name by my beloved Hans 
Andersen. It is such a pretty prose poem, that 
it seems a pity to have put it into indifferent 
verse. I daresay, however, that this cantata 
will be found very suitable for performance by 
school-girls at “ breaking-up” entertainments. 

Boyne. 1 have a song called “ The Trooper’s 
Vision,” by Edward St. Quentin (Orsborn & 
Tuckwood). ‘This is, as you may imagine, a 
martial ditty, with a sentimental bit in the 
middle, and, I daresay, would be very effective 
if well sung. Out of consideration for certain 
prejudices on the part of the company, I will 
do no more than allude to two comic songs, 
“To-morrow will do,” by Henry Pontet, and 
“The Ship was saved by Laughing,” by Edward 
Chesham (R. Cocks & Co.), 

Miss Collins. By way of a pleasant change, 
Iwill direct your attention to a song about a 
dying child, called ‘Salva Nos, Domine,” by M. 
Piccolomini (Orsborn & Tuckwood). No doubt 
many people would consider this a very fine 
and impressive composition, with its accompani- 
ments ad /. for organ or ’cello, but, personally, 
I dislike a religious drawing-room song even 
more than a humorous one. “Only Bubbles,” 
by A. H. Behrend (Ascherberg & Co.), is also 
about a child, but a live one, for a wonder. It 
is the sort of song that Antoinette Sterling 
might take it into her head to sing. Lastly, I 
have a new song, “Love can Wait,” by H. 
Trotere (Ascherberg & Co.), which is: tuneful, 
like most of Trotere’s compositions, but will 
never, I should imagine, attain to the popularity 
of Old Madrid,” 


Tyrfing. 


HE story of the libretto of Mr. F. Corder’s 
Cantata, “The Sword of Argantyr,” 
produced last month at Leeds, “ells 
how Hervar went to the lonely isle of 

Samsoe, and summoned the manes of Argantyr 
and of the heroes buried with him to deliver up 
the magic sword. This incident is taken from 
an old Scandinavian legend. The Hervarer 

, or Saga of Hervar, is one of the oldest 
ocuments of northern literature, and, on that 
‘count alone, is of special interest. But the 


tale, with its glimpses at the manners, thoughts, | 


actions, and, to some extent, speech of our 

remote ancestors, and with its supernatural 
nt, has quaint fascination. Let us then 
from it more about the valiant maiden 

and the wonderful sword. ere 


_. Swairlami, a powerful northern king, was. the 
‘son of Sigrlami, son of Odin. One day, when out 
hunting, he: met’ two dwarfs, Dvalin and Dulin 
-by name, and asked them to make hiin a sword, 
one which would always prove victorious in the 
shands. of its ‘owner.. They gave him one; but 
‘Dvalin said, “So often as your sword is drawn 
-will it cause the death of a man: three terrible 
.deeds:will be wrought by, it, and it will cause 
‘your death.” The king named the’ sword 

’ Now Swafrlami had a daughter, named 
Eyfura, who was most beautiful and the wisest 
of women. And Arngrin, a well-known Viking, 
came to the kingdom and fought with the king. 
His sword’ notwithstanding, Swafrlami was 
killed, and the conquering freebooter made off 
with the daughter and the sword, and returned 
‘to his own land. From this union sprang 
twelve sons, of whom Argantyr was the eldest ; 
they -Surpassed. all other men in strength and 
boldness, and their names were known far and 
wide. Arngrin gave to his second and third 
sons strong weapons, but to Argantyr, his 
eldest-born, the renowned “ Tyrfing.” One 
day, during the ¥u/t festivities, when tasting 
the Cup of. Remembrance, this one vowed a 
vow that he would either marry the beautiful- 
daughter of the King Ingvi at Upsala, named 
Ingibjorg, or perish in the attempt. So when 
summer was come he and his brothers set out 
for Sweeden, and Argantyr told his vow to the 
king of that country. But Hjalmar, surnamed. 
the Brave, stood up, and reminded the king of 
the services which he had rendered, and in 
return for these he begged for the hand of his 
daughter. The king reflected for a long while, 
and then very sensibly remarked that Ingi- 
bjorg should choose for herself, The young 
lady’s mind had already been made up, and 
she expressed her preference for Hjalmar. 
Argantyr makes no answer to the maiden, but 
challenges the successful suitor to meet him on 
the isle of Samsoe. When the sons returned 
home and told their father all that had taken 
place, he feared for them, for he knew of no 
one equal to Hjalmar in bravery and boldness. 
However, at spring-time they departed for 
Samsoe, stopping, however, at the court of 
Bjartmar, where indeed, forgetful, it would 
seem, of his vow, he married that king’s 
daughter. Here Argantyr dreamed a dream, 
which the king considered of evil omen to the 
brothers. They answered him, however, that 
they were not anxious. The king replied, “ All 
go, if death calls them.” When they arrived at 
‘Samsoe, they espied two ships in the harbour, 
which belonged, the one to Hjalmar, the other to 
his friend and companion-in-arms Odd. They 
set upon the men on board, and in their rage— 
for they were subject to certain fits of madness 
—killed them all, One. of the brothers began 
to laugh at his father’s fear for their safety, but 
Argantyr advised him not to shout till he were 
clear of the wood; “for,” said he, “it may be 
that Odd and Hjalmar are not yet dead.” 
Presently these two warriors appeared on the 
scene, and when they perceived the carnage 
Hjalmar said to Od4, “You see now that all 
our men are slain, and it seems to me most 
probable that we shall all. be Odin’s guests ¢ 
this night in Valhall.” ’ 

These are said to have been the only timorous 
words ever uttered by Hjalmar. Odd wished 
to run away, but Hjalmar replied, “Let us 
never flee before our enemies.” At last the two 


* Tyr means the God of War. . 

+ A festival held in December; Christmas is called /ud by 
‘the Northern nations. The Jul (Yule) festival was adopted by 
the Christians, from its supposed correspondence with the era of | 
our Saviour’s birth... wee 


meet the twelve.in mortal combat... The former 
recognise the sword “ Tyrfing” ins the hand of 
Argantyr by the ray of light darting from it. 
The two suitors for the hand of the beautiful 
princess soon join battle. The one had a 
magic sword, the other a magi¢ breastplate, 
but .nevérthéless both ‘fall. Hjalmar, pierced 
with wounds, before dying, sings his swan’s 
song. ’ (In the Saga this is in verse; and those, 
and indeed all other stanzas in the tale, are 
supposed by the best authorities to be portions 
of poems of older date than the narrative.) He 
mourns his fate, he sends his ring to the fair 
Ingibjorg, and then he adds, in a philosophic 
spirit : 
Five palaces 

Had I at home, 

But yet I was 
Not satistied ; 
And now must L 
All helpless lie, 
Smitten by sword 
Here at Samsoe. 


Jarl: Bjartmar’s daughter Svafa, widow of 
Argantyr, gave birth to a d&ughter, who grew 
up strong and beautiful. Her name was Her- 
vor, and she was more accustomed to handle 
sword and shield than needle and thread. She 
was sometimes rough and ruthless in her ways, 
for we learn that she would go into the woods 
and slay men for the sake of plunder. One 
day she learnt her father’s fate, and putting on 
male attire she went to a band of Vikings, and 
persuaded them to elect her as their chief, and 
called herself Hervard. She led them. to 
Samsoe. She told them:she had hopes of 
finding treasure buried there. At sunset she 
left the ship and went ashore. She met a 
shepherd, and made many inquiries ; shé asked 
where Hjorvards Hill was. The shepherd 
advised her not to go there by night, as it was 
then girded by fire. A sudden and loud clap 
of thunder‘and the flickering fire on the hill so 
frightened the shepherd that he took to his 
heels. Hervor, however, advanced boldly to 
the grave, and she passed through the fire as 
through smoke. Here she calls on Argantyr 
and the other sons of Arngrin'to awaken, and 
to give her the sharp sword which the dwarfs 
forged for Swafrlami: ‘‘ The dead,” she says, 
“need no costly weapons.” Argantyr replies 
that the sword is not buried with him, but that 
it fell into the hands of the survivor of the 
struggle. She does not, however, believe him, 
and tells him it will be of no advantage to 
hide the handiwork of the dwarfs, Argantyr 
announces misfortune to the posterity of Her- 
vor if she acquire the sword. But she desires 
to grasp the weapon, and defies fate and the 
burning fire. In vain he warns her of her folly. 
Suddenly the sword is thrust into her hand, 
and she exclaims how she would rather have it 
than all Norway. But Argantyr tells her that 
her joy will soon be turned into mourning, and 
repeats his prophecy of misfortune to her race. 
She, however, announces that she will now go 
with quick step and joyful heart back to the 
ships, and that she cares not what may be the 
fate of her children. When she came to the 
harbour she found that the Vikings had de- 
parted, terrified, no doubt, by the thunder and 
the fire. She departed in another ship, and 
sailing over the seas came to the Court of King 
Gudmund, a very old man. One day he was 
playing chess, and was on the point of losing 
the game, when he askéd if any one could 
counsel him. Hervard stepped forward, and 
gave advice which improved the king’s position. 
But she left her sword when she advanced, and 
a man took hold of it, pulling it from the 
scabbard. Hervard seeing that, seized the 


$ To be Odin’s guest, to die. 


‘sword from the man and killed him, and then 
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imagine that, if sung-at an amateur concert b 5 | 
an arch but voiceless: vocalist, it would bring | 1| 
Mrs. M. Now,I told you I wanted cheering | 
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departed. She returned to her home, and | 
became quiet and soft in her manners. | 
Hofund, son of the above-mentioned Gudmund, | 


hearing of her beauty, sought her hand, and rts in New York, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, 


was accepted. | 
Hofund and Hervor had two sons: the one | 
named Argantyr, the other Heidrek; both 
were strong and of noble appearance. The | 
latter, having given offence to his father, was 
banished from the kingdom. His mother, who | 
loved him, gave him the sword Tyrfing. One 
day when he drew it from the sheath, it 
glittered and sparks came from it: his brother 
happened to be near; and, impelled by fate, 
Heidrek slew him. He was sorry for the deed, 
and went to his mother, begging her to ask his 
father for advice before he went away. His 
father did so, but said that Heidrek would pay 
no heed to it. The youth went to the Court of 
King Harold, delivered him from two chiefs | 
who had conquered the country, and who | 
claimed tribute-money, and received as reward 
the hand of the king’s daughter and the half of 
the realm. Soon after this there was a famine in | 
the land, and the oracle declared that the anger | 
of the gods could only be appeased by the | 
sacrifice of the finest child. The son of 
Heidrek was looked upon as the proper victim, 
but Heidrek gathered together an army, seized — 
and slew the king and his son. After this | 
wicked murder of his father-in-law, Heidrek | 
became king over all the land, but his wife, | 
out of sorrow, killed herself. 
However, the avenging day came. Heidrek | 
was once out hunting in the mountains, and one 
night, while asleep in his tent, his servants | 


seized Tyrfing and slew their master. 
This was then the third deed of the sword, | 
says the saga, and the curse ended.* | 


Soreign Rotes. 


A sERIEs of lectures is to be given at the Con- 
servatorium at Berlin, superintended by Herr X. 
Scharwenka, on Music in its Relations to Natural 
Ilistory and Medical Science. The first of these will 
be delivered by Herr Dr. E. Pick—subject : ‘‘ The | 
construction and function of the arms, and the pos- | 
sibility of training the muscles methodically for | 
piano-playing.” 

* * 

Tue copy of Beethoven's cantata in celebration of 
the Congress of Vienna, which he presented to King 
Frederick William III. of Prussia, has just been 
placed in the Beethoven Museum at Bonn, There | 


| returned from Europe, brought with him a contract 


| is at present engaged on a new opera, the subject of 


_ of this particular testament somehow crept into the 


Mr. Leo GoLpMark, the representative of Richard 
Wagner's heirs in America and England, who recently 


which binds Dr. Hans von Biilow to play at twenty 


St. Louis, and Cincinnati, under his management 
next spring. The great pianist will again be heard 
in his ‘‘ Beethoven Cycle,” but will add several new 
concertos never before played by him in this country. 
He will also conduct two orchestral concerts. Mr. 
Goldmark said that his brother Carl is engaged in 
writing anew grand opera, which will be ready for 
production during the next season. 
* * 

THE German opera season is announced to com- 
mence in New York on November 27. Wagner's 
works will this year not by any means be the only 
operas mounted. Mr, Stanton has arranged for the 
production of ‘‘Giaconda,” Verdi’s ‘‘ Otello,” Mar- 


schner’s ‘‘ Ivanhoe” (Templar and Jewess), Cornelius’s | 


“Barber of Bagdad,” Lalos’s ‘‘Roi d’Ys,” and 
Goldmark’s “Queen of Sheba.” The principal 
artistes will be Messrs. Vogl, Perotti, Kalisch, 
Reichmann, Fischer, Beck, and Behrens ; Mesdames 
Lehmann - Kalisch, Sontag- Uhl, Weisner, Betty 
Frank, Huhn, and Koschkowski. Miss Urbanska 
is to lead the corps de ballet, and the band will be 
under the direction of Mr. Anton Siedl. The United 
States is certainly ahead of the old country in opera. 
Besides the German troupe, Mesdames Patti and 
Albani and Mr, Tamagno will travel with a company 
under the direction of Mr. Abbey, and there is a talk 
of another scheme. Meanwhile, London opera- 
goers will have no chance of listening to serious 
opera, at any rate until the Carl Rosa troupe open 
Drury Lane at Easter. 
* 

Tue AMénestrel informs us that M. Henri Litolff 


which is taken from one of the most famous plays of 
Shakespeare, ‘‘ Le Roi Kean”—a play, the fame of 
which, strange to say, is unknown in this country— 
but perhaps the A/énestre/ means ‘‘ Le Roi Lear.” 

x * 

THE veteran vocalist Madame Viardot Garcia has 
notified both Mr. Ambroise Thomas, director of the 
Paris Conservatoire, and the Minister of Fine Arts, 
that she has recently made a will by one clause of 
which she has bequeathed to the library of the Paris 
Conservatoire the original score of Mozart’s *‘ Don 
Giovanni.” People do not usually publish the con- 
tents of their wills during lifetime, but the substance 


Paris papers last Sunday. The autograph score in 
question, it will be recollected, is one of the many 
valuable manuscripts collected during his lifetime 
by the late Mr. Viardot, among others being those 
of Mendelssohn’s 42nd Psalm, Bach’s cantata, 
‘*Schmiicke Dich,” and a scherzo by Beethoven. 
The Mozart score some thirty years ago was offered 
for sale in England, but our British Museum charac- 


were only three large- paper copies, which were | teristically {refused to buy it. On Viardot’s death 
presented to the Emperors of Russia and Austria, and larger sums were offered, but Madame Viardot refused 
to the King of Prussia, respectively. They were to part with it, and has now resolved that it shall 
sumptuously bound in morocco, inlaid with mosaic, | remain in France for ever. f 

with a coat of arms, in gold and colours, on the cover. aw é 


Heh THE manuscript is headed ‘‘I] Dissoluto Punito 

THE famous Hellmesberger - Quartett of Vienna | ossia Don Giovanni,” and the whole is comprised in 
will celebrate this month both the goth anniversary of about a dozen small volumes bound in vellum. The 
its existence and its 300th concert. This Society has | writing is small and firm, and there are comparatively 
had the honour of being the first to make known to | few erasures. The nuances and accents are indicated 
the world many of Brahms’ quartetts and other jn the orchestral, but not in the vocal portions, 
pieces of chamber music, as well as many of those From the different colours of the inks it seems that 
of less distinguished composers, Its concerts are, the vocal parts and the parts for string quartet were 
indeed, the Viennese ‘‘ Monday Pops.,” and a cata- written down first, the opera being scored afterwards. 
logue like that which Mr. Chappell has published of The manuscript contains some pieces which have 
the concerts under his management would be both now been struck out, such as the -grand finale of 
interesting on its own account and valuable for | ‘* Satisfaction,” sung by all the survivors after the 
purposes of comparison, It should be added that the | disappearance of Don Giovanni in the stage Gehenna. 
Hellmesberger concerts are not limited to perfor- | A last will and testament is, of course, always 
mances of string-quartettes any more than our Monday | revocable. 


Pops, are. In both cases these only furnish the eas 


raison a’ ttre. 
* The death of the man at the Court of Gudmund is not 
counted, probably because he was not a descendant of 
Argantyr 


Dr. Grusrrre Nuvott has published at Milan an 
elaborate and exhaustive work on Zhe Phystology, 
Hygiene, and Pathology of the Vocal Organs in 


should be of great interest to singers who wish to 
study their art a little more profoundly, than mere 
singing-masters ever dream of investigating it. 
* 

Ir will be remembered that Lillie Lehmann was 
debarred from ever again appearing on any German 
opera-house stage by the decree of the Cartellverein 
on account of her breach of contract. It now appears 
that the artist has sent in a personal petition for 
pardon to the Emperor of Germany, and we are 
gratified to learn that His Majesty has decided jn 
favour of our prima-donna. A reversion of the 
decree may therefore be expected at the coming 
meeting of the Cartellverein at Vienna in December 
next, and Mrs. Lilli Lehmann- Kalisch, who eyj- 
dently is taking time by the forelock, will now have 
a renewed .chance in Germany if her days at the 
Metropolitan Opera House should ever prove on the 


wane. 
* 


ParIs, it is reported, is soon to have a new opera 
house under the management of Carvalho, the former 
director of the Opéra Comique. It is his intention 
to produce mainly works of French composers of the 
present generation, and those mentioned already for 
production are: ‘* Proserpine,” by Saint - Saéns; 


Egmont,” by Salvayre. 
* * * 
EDWARD GRIEG’s new composition, ‘“ Olaf Tryg- 


Christiania. The work consists of scenes from an 
unfinished opera, which Grieg, in collaboration with 
the Norwegian poet, Bjérnstjerne Bjornson, began 
many years ago, and which was eventually aban- 
doned. It is arranged for solos, choruses, and 
orchestra, The piece was received with 

enthusiasm, the composer being recalled time after 
time. The principal soloist was a Malle. Ellen 
Nordgren, a Swedish artist of great promise. Next 


his new composition will be performed again. He is 

engaged to-appear at three concerts in Brussels in 

December, and in January he will make his first 

appearance before a Parisian audience. He is 

expected in London during next season. 
* 


that Theodore Thomas will give a Beethoven Concert 
in the Steinway Hall, New York, on the composer's 
birthday, December 17, the proceeds of which will 
go to the advantage of the Beethoven-House. Our 
readers are aware that the house in which Beethoven 
was born (515 Bonngasse) was last year acquired by 
a society, and is now dedicated for ever to his 
memory. Joachim is the president, and it is intended 
to bring the house back as nearly as possible to its 
condition in 1770, and then form it into a museum 
of relics, For these purposes money is required, 
and will no doubt be forthcoming from the admirers 
of the great musician all over the world, The 
paragraph just cited shows that the United States 
have begun the work, Joseffy has also announced 
his intention of giving a Beethoven Concert, and the 


‘“‘ Liederkranz” of New York will do the like in - 


their department. The New York committee con 
tains the names of Ottendorfer, Steinway, Schutt, 
and other distinguished citizens. 

* * * 

AMONG the treasures recently acquired by the 
committee of the Beethoven-Haus, according to the 
Frankfurter Journal, is a splendid and unique Copy 
of the master’s ‘Der Glorreiche Augenblick.” This 
cantata, hitherto little known in musical circles, w# 
composed at the period of the Vienna Congress, and 
dedicated by Beethoven to the monarchs of Prussis, 
Austria, and Russia, as ‘‘den erhabenen Monarcheo 
der heiligen Alliance, den huldreichen Schiitzern und 
Beforderern der Kiinste und Wissenschaften.” 

eee 

THE programmes of the Jubilee Fétes at St. Peters: 
burg, in honour of Herr Rubinstein, on the 3oth inst., 
have now been arranged. They will extend . 
three days. On the 3oth, in the morning, they ¥ 
commence with the presentation of deputations, 


relation to the Arts of Singing and of Speech, which 


reading of addresses, and the execution of @ 


“Diane,” by Paladilhe ; ‘‘ Plutus,” by Lecocq ; and 


vason,” was recently performed for the first time at, 


month Herr Grieg proceeds to Copenhagen, where — 


THE Bonner Zeitung of the 2tst ult. mentions 
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Magasine, of Mudie, *35 


com cantata composed expressly for the occasion. 


In the evening a jubilee concert will be given, the 


mme, of course, composed entirely of Rubin- 
stein’s works, under the direction of Herr Tschai- 


-kowsky. On December 1 there will bea grand musical 
- matinée at the Conservatoire, and in the evening a 


monster banquet in the Hall of the Assembly of 
Nobles. Next night there will be a special perfor- 
mance at the theatre of ‘ Goriousha,” Rubinstein’s 
Jatest Russian opera. There is also in preparation a 
catalogue of honour, splendidly illustrated, containing 
a thematic list of all Herr Rubinstein’s works. For 
what purpose subscriptions were invited from England 
and America these arrangements hardly disclose. 
Londoners, at any rate, can feel very little interest, 
from a pecuniary point of view, in performances given 
at St. Petersburg. 

TuE subjoined letter from Beethoven to Camille 
Pleyel is exhibited by Messrs. Pleyel, Wolff et Cie, in 
the section devoted to musical history at the Paris 
Exhibition :-— 

VIENNA, April 26, 1807. 

My DEAR AND HONOURED PLEIEL,—What are 
you doing, you and your family? I have very often 
wished to be with you, but until now it was not 
possible. The war has partly been the cause. If 
that is to go on being an obstacle for much /onger, 
I suppose we shall never see Paris. 

My dear Camél/us,—that was the name, if I mis- 
take not, of the Roman who turned the wicked Gauls 
out of Rome: for that price I should like to be called 
so too, were it only to be able to drive them away 


wherever they have no business to be. What are 


you doing with your talent, dear Camille? I hope 
you are not letting it expend itself on yourself alone ? 
I suppose you are doing something with it? I 
embrace you, both father and son, with all my heart, 
and apart from the business’ matters you have to 
write to me about, I should like to know much about 
you and your family. 

Good-bye, and don’t forget your true friend, 

BEETHOVEN. 

Ir is stated in the German papers that Wagner’s 
son, Siegfried, is to become a student at the Raff 
Conservatoire at Frankfort, and that he is’ to be 
instructed in his father’s works by Herr Humperdinck. 
It is also said that Madame Cosima Wagner has 
decided to leave the direction of the Wagnerian 
Theatre at Bayreuth for the future to young Siegfried, 
who has now attained ‘the ripe age of eighteen. 

: ** * 

Herr ADOLF WALLNGFER, the Helden tenor at 
Prague, has lately produced in that city an opera 
upon the novel subject of Eddystone and his light- 
house, which met with a warm reception. The 
composer is said to be influenced by Wagner’s style, 
although his music is described as melodious and 
expressive, 

* * 

THE second novelty of the season has just been 
produced at the Dresden.Opera House. This is 
entitled, ‘‘ Friulein von Schilda,” composed by Herr 
Alban Forster, to a libretto by Herr Bunge. The 
musical part of the work obtained a decided success, 
but the book is stigmatized as tedious and monotonous, 

In his book, Zgypt in the Time of the Pharaohs, 
M. Loret rectifies certain ancient errors upon the 
subject of Egyptian music and musical instruments. 
For example, the Egyptian trumpet was a short 
mstrument, not more than eighteen or twenty inches 
m length, and emitting sharp, shrill sounds, The 
Museum of the Louvre possesses the only spefimen 
of these trumpets which has been handed down to us. 
The directors of the Grand Opera, Paris, who lay 
claim to rigid archeological correctness, ought to have 
txamined this instrument before providing for the 
opera of “Aida ” purely fancy instruments of abnormal 
length, which the public innocently believed to 
be authentic representations of ancient Egyptian 
tumpets, 

At the series of Sinfoine Concerts to be given this 
*ason by the Dresden Hof theatre orchestra, the 
novelties will be performed ; Overture, 


‘Im Friihling,” by C. Goldmark ; dramatic over- 
ture, * Patrie,” by Bizet ; Verwandlungsmusik out of 
F. ‘Weingartner’s opera, ‘‘ Malawika ;” tone-poem, 
Juan,” by Richard Strauss; and lastly, 
‘* Carneval Scene,” by Arthur Bird. 

On October 19 the newly organised Promenade 
Concerts in Berlin were formally opened by a very 
successful performance. The orchestra, which con- 
sists of a hundred members, was under the direction 
of Herrn Griinberg and Friedberg, the permanent 
Kapellmeister, and of the ‘‘ Waltz-king,” Johann 
Strauss, ‘‘als Gast.” The hall, which contains no 
seats, was filled to overflowing, and the audience 
gave a hearty reception to the Viennese ‘‘ Gast,” and 
to the vocalists, Frl. Pattini and Signor Ravelli. 

THE oldest ‘‘Gesangbuch” of the kingdom of 
Saxony, printed at Zwickau in 1552, and contain- 
ing, among other things, thirteen hymns by Luther, 
has been carefully reprinted from the only existing 
original copy, which is in the library of Zwickau. 
The melodies are printed in the notation of their 
original epoch. The next oldest Protestant hymn- 
book of Germany was also printed at Zwickau in 
1528, and of this only a single copy is known to 
exist, which is now in the Royal Library at Dresden. 

* * * 

BRAHMS has received the decoration of Cross of 
Kzigat of the Order of Leopold. Some of the 
Austrian newspapers complain bitterly of this new 
departure. The Order of Leopold, it appears, has 
hitherto been reserved for successful generals, and to 
confer it upon a ‘“‘simple composer” seems to these 
writers somewhat like a degradation. Austrians, it 
must be recollected, call themselves a musical nation. 
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ERR CARL SCHMITT, professor of music 

in the university-college of this city, re- 

peated his cantata, ‘‘Art and Mind,” in 

the Choral Hall the other night. It was 

first rendered here with considerable é/a¢ about a year 
ago; and this time was accompanied by another 
production of the same gentleman, an ‘‘ Overture 
Militaire,” now performed for the first time, and with 
fair success. There was a large attendance and much 
enthusiasm, the special attraction being the début of 
another of our citizens as a composer and conductor. 
This was Mr. G. A. Paque, who came from London 
some four years ago, and has since been engaged 
among us in teaching music, alike theory, vocalism, 
and instrumentation. He is the son of Mr. P. J. 


_Paque, a member of Her Majesty’s private orchestra, 


and a familiar figure in several of the London 
orchestras; and is the nephew of the late Mr. G. 
Paque, the well-known violoncellist and composer. 
Musical taste and skill seem hereditary in the family, 
their favourite instrument being the ’cello, which is a 
sort of heirloom with them. Our Mr, Paque plays 
and teaches various instruments, but excels most in 
manipulation of the one for-which his talented uncle 
specially composed. Though still but a young man, 
he has written numerous songs, but nothing previously 
so ambitious as the work he has just had performed 
before an Auckland audience. It is an overture, 
entitled ‘‘The Antipodes,” wrought out in strict 
overture form, and with ‘striking effect. Opening 
with an.introduction in Afaestoso style, it proceeds to 
its initial subject, which is played by the first violins, 
and then taken up by the whole orchestra. The next 
subject, a very pleasing theme, is rendered by the 
’cellos and second violins, accompanied by two flutes, 
and the strings arpeggio. The entire piece is melodic- 
ally conceived and executed. Particularly effective 
is one part of it in which the hautboy delivers the 
theme, and is answered by the bassoon an octave 
below, the strings playing staccato and pianissimo the 
while. Mr. Paque conducted the performance him- 
self, and went about it as one to the manner born, 
giving each cue to the instrumentalists with firmness 


and decision. The result was great applause through- 


out the large hall, continued until the gratified author 
reappeared from the anterooms to bow his acknow- 
ledgments, Critics and good judges concur with the 
newspapers in highly praising the work; and a 
general wish is expressed, not only that ‘‘The 
Antipodes” may be heard again, but also that its 
truly modest creator may be induced to make another 
effort on even a larger scale. Musicus, 


Roted from loeede. 


HE Leeds season proper was opened on the 
l 6th ult. b7 the first of the Subscription Con- 
certs, at which Sir Charles Hallé was in 
command of his orchestra. The Scotch Symphony 
was the outstanding feature, and received a remark- 
ably fine rendering. Ed. Grieg’s Suite “‘ Peer 
Gynt” was very cordially received, and the conclud- 
ing section loudly redemanded. Other items were 
the introduction and closing song from ‘Tristar 
und Isolde,” in which the vocal part, sung hy Miss 
Fillunger, was largely overpowered by the orchestra. 
The singer was more at home in Beethoven's scena 
‘*Ah Perfido,” which was artistically given, » Herr 
Will. Hess was heard to advantage in Max Bruch’s 
concerto in G minor. : 
On the 2oth the Philharmonic Society opened its 
season with ‘‘St, Paul.” Mr. Alfred Broughton 
was, of course, the conductor, and the soloists were 


.Mdme. Nordica, Miss Beatrice Wrigley, and Messrs. 


B, Davies and W. Mills. Although distinctly a good- 
performance, it is doubtful if the level of recent con- 
certs of the same Society was reached, The choir 
gave some of the choruses with the utmost dignity 
and power, and others with great delicacy ; but others 
went somewhat tamely. Of the soloists the gentle- 
men carried off the honours, both singing well. ‘The 
contralto’s part offers but few opportunities, but Miss - 
Wrigley, a Wolverhampton lady who will be heard 
of in the future, displayed a really beautiful sym- 
pathetic voice and style, even through a considerable 
nervousness, natural on a first public appearance. 
Although efficient in the greater solos, Madame Nor-| 
dica showed a surprising unfamiliarity with her part, 
which occasioned surprise in the minds of those who 
know her true form. 

The Carl Rosa ‘‘ Heavy ” Opera Co. paid its short 
annual visit, opening on the 4th ult. with “ Carmen,” 
which. was followed by ‘‘The Bohemian Girl,” 
“ Maritana,” ‘‘ Faust,” “ Lucia,” and as the novelty 
of the week, Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Star of the North.” The 
intention to produce ‘‘Lurline,”’ and repeat last 
year’s success ‘‘ Robert the Devil,” was frustrated by 
the indispo ition of two of the prime donne. 

‘* Doris”. has also been to the Grand Theatre, and 
local opinion is that Mr. Cellier’s music contains 
sufficient charm to keep even so lame‘a ‘‘ book” on 
the boards for some time to come. ; 

Mr. E. Haddock’s season was opened on the 19th, 
when he was joined by Miss J. Douste in an enjoy- 
able performance of Grieg’s Sonata in F major for 
violin and piano. The pianist also gave a charac- 
teristic rendering of a Nocturne and a Polonaise by 
Chopin, and Mr. Haddock played the arrangement 
of the Andante from the Kreutzer Sonata, Miss 
Trebelli sang several songs in pleasing fashion. 

Dr. Hubert Parry has chosen a pleasing and prac- 
tical way of expressing his gratitude to his choral 
interpreters at the recent Festival, by presenting to 
each one a copy of his Ode; a kindly act much 
appreciated by the recipients, 

On October 28th last the Leeds Borough organist, 
Dr. Spark, was invited to meet some of his numerous 
friends at a complimentary dinner given by several of 
his admirers on the occasion of the anniversary of 
his birthday, and the achievement of thirty years 
service at the Town Hall Organ Recitals; and 
speeches, which must have been very gratifying to 
the doctor, were the order of the evening. 

At a recent concert in Leeds, Herr Hess played a 
Polonaise by a well-known composer, the s of 
whose name mightily puézled the scribes on three 
out of the four daily Leeds papers ; two getting it 


‘¢ Wienawski,” while a third further improved it by 
producing it ‘* Wienawiski.” ger 
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We learn that Mr. Santley’s success has been 
so great in Australia that he has decided to prolong 
his stay, and he has signed an agreement for a 
second series of concerts in Sydney, Melbourne, 
and Adelaide, The Syndicate that took him 6ut 
are so satisfied with the result of their venture, that 
they have formally constituted themselves into the 
Australian Entertainment Bureau, under which title 
they mean to approach other musical celebrities 
with tempting terms. 


Ir is proposed to raise a fund as a recognition 
of the talent of the late Mr. Michael Watson, 
which will be applied for the. benefit of the com- 
poser’s widow and three children, who are left with 
but slender means, as ‘Mt. Watson, owing to a 
cardiac affection, was unable to insure his life. 
Mr. E. A. Willis, of Great Marlborough Street, is 
the hon. secretary and treasurer. 


Av Mr. Augustus Harris’s request, Madame Scalchi 
has been studying the title 7é/e in Gluck’s ‘ Orfeo” 
for next year’s Italian Opera, and has just appeared 
in the part with great success in Naples. 


* * * 


THE appointment of Mr. George Robertson Sinclair 
to the post of organist of ‘Hereford Cathedral is, 
from the point of view of the conductorship of the 
musical festival, no doubt more or less an experi- 
ment. The influence of St. Michael’s College, 
Tenbury, has always been great at Hereford, and 
it is not surprising to find that the new organist 
was a former pupil at that institufion, which the 
late Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley, Canon and Pre- 
centor of Hereford, did so much ta support. Mr. 
Sinclair was appointed before he was one-and- 
twenty to the post of organist at Truro Cathedral, 
some little time after the see was created in 1877. 
He is said to be one of the youngest but one of 
the ablest cathedral organists in this country. His 
capacity to direct the choral and orchestral force 
of a festival must, of course, be determined later 
on, Between now and 1891 Mr. Sinclair will, how- 
ever, have time to organise the festival choir, so 
as to make Hereford at any rate not almost wholly 
dependent upon the assistance of the Leeds chorus. 


* * 


Tuk eminent song composer Mr, Tosti was 
recently married in Italy to the well-known vocalist 
Mdlle. Baldi, late of the Carl Rosa Opera Company, 


* * * 


TuERE is said to be a proposition on foot to offer 
a specially-designed silver medal in alternate years 
to the best vocalist severally at the Royal College, 
Royal Academy, and Guildhall School of Music. 
The idea is not a happy one. On the other hand, 
an annual competition, in which selected students 
from all three schools could join, might at any rate 
show the merits or defects of the system of training 
adopted severally at our great musical colleges. 


*** * 


Mr. Cinperr says that the scene of his new 
Savoy opera is laid, as to the first act, on the 
lagoons at Venice, with the island of St. George 
in the distance, and as to the second showing a 
moonlight set before the palace in Sancho Panza’s 
Island of Baratana. The period is 1750, and the 
chief characters are two gondoliers and two con- 
tadinés. Mr. Richard Temple will not be in the 
cast, and the chief parts will be played by Misses 
Jessie Bond and Ullmar; Messrs. Wyatt, Barrington, 
and Denny. 

* 

MADAME Patti's party in the United States will, 
after the opening of the new Chicago Auditorium, 
travel by special train to the City of Mexico, and 
thence to San Francisco, where a stay of two or three 
weeks will be made. From there the company will 
travel east to, infer alia, Boston, Philadelphia, and 


| New York. It is conjectured that the weekly outlay 
| for the tour exceeds. £5000,... Madame Patti will 
return to England in May, after which some concerts 
are already arranged under’ Mr; Kuhe and Messrs. 
Harrison, the enterprising Birmingham firm having 
thenceforward undertaken the direction for a consider- 
able period of the various enterprises with. which 
la Diva is connected. Fin Ste 

* 


PROVIDING a proper English version can be 
obtained, the students of the Royal College of 
Music will next summer perform Mozart’s ‘Cosi 
fan tutte,” the centenary of the production of which 
will be celebrated. next January. 

Ir appears that Madame Nilsson has not taken a 
definite farewell of the stage. Her nephew, the 
Swedish tenor, Theodor Bjorksen, says: ‘‘ All the 
reports of her supposed afflictions have made her so 
unhappy that her husband has consented to permit 
her to contradict them, She will probably, there- 
fore, make a farewell tour of the United States in the 
fall and winter of next year, Her last request to me 
was that I should tell the American public for her 
that she will sing for them again, and that they shall 
see that her voice is unimpaired.” 


* * 


THE announcement that Mr. Augustus Harris 
intends next season to perform ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde” 
in Italian has caused some surprise. It is, however, 
only the necessary corollary of the enormous success 
achieved last season by the ‘‘ Meistersinger.” Wag- 
ner’s serious opera will, notwithstanding, be a greater 
mental effort for the average aristocratic opera-goer 
than the ‘‘ Meistersinger ;”? and the arduous part of 
Tristan will put to the severest test the powers of Mr. 
Jean de Reszké. Who will be the Isolde has not 
yet been decided; but if Madame Albani consents 
to play so trying a part, the performance should 
be a remarkably fine one. It is hoped that the 
magnificent garden duet, lengthy as it is, will not be 
cut, at any rate more than at the last performance 
given some six years ago at Covent Garden, under 
that facile princeps of Wagnerian conductors, Dr. 
Hans Richter. 

* * * 

Mr. HOLLANDER, the well-known viola. player, 
will shortly be married to Miss Alice Wilkes, one of 
his pupils at the Guildhall School of Music. 


* 


_ Ir is said that a corps de ballet from Vienna will 
appear at Her Majesty’s next June. If this enter- 
prise really be in project, it would be interesting to 
know what has become of the grand Italian Opera 
scheme, under an organising committee of noblemen 


for next summer, 
* * 

Ir is said that a company has been formed in 
Boston (U.S.A.) to construct electrical pianos, But 
the idea is not altogether new, as experiments with a 
view to this object were made in Berlin some time 
since. 

Tue Musical World says that Sir Henry Isaacs is 
understood to be an enthusiast in all matters relating 
to the divine art, and points out that a genuinely 
musical Lord Mayor might accomplish a great deal 
for music in the metropolis. ‘‘ There are permanent 
municipal orchestras to be founded, scholarships to 
be endowed, a home of national opera to be estab- 
lished ; and if the Lord Mayor should wish to play 
the vé/e of an academic Samson Fox, Dr. Mackenzie 
will not be likely to throw needless obstacles in the 
way.” 
* * * 

Tue Prince and Princess of Wales have been 
graciously pleased to confer warrants of special 
appointment upon Messrs. John Broadwood & Sons, 
of Great Pulteney Street, London, as pianoforte 
makers to their Royal Highnesses, a double distinc- 
tion bestowed upon no other firm of pianoforte makers, 
Messrs. Broadwood have also just received renewal 


of the Queen’s appointments bestowed in 1837. 


and gentlemen, at one time announced at this house. 


HERR AND MADAME WOYCKE will give. piano: 
forte and violin recital at Queen Street Hall op 
November 30, on which occasion their son Victor 
(entirely taught by his mother) will make his first 
appearance as solo violinist. The programme wil] 
include Sonata ‘‘Dramatique,” by E, Woycke; 
Sonata for violin and piano, by Niels Gade, played 
by Herr Woycke and his son; grand Fantaisie Mili- 
taire; for solo violin, by H. Leonard, played by 
Victor Woycke 3 and Bach’s Concerto in D minor, for 
two violins, played by Madame and Victor Woycke, 


. WE are glad to be able to give- publicity in these 
columns to the history of the remarkable success 
achieved by a young English musical student,’ Mr, 
Percy Sherwood, in Germany. Mr. Sherwood en. 
tered the Dresden Conservatoire in 1885, and in a 
comparatively short space of time became one of the 
leading students at this institution. He was con- 
stantly put forward as pianoforte soloist at the public 
concerts given by.the pupils, and compositions of his 
own were frequently introduced on these occasions, 
About two years he competed for, and won, a magni- 
ficent grand piano which is offered annually by the 
firm of Kaps & €o,, Dresden, for the best pianoforte 
student at the Conservatoire. A little later he sent 
in to Berlin for competition a grand symphony, for 
which he received a substantial reward, On leaving 
the Conservatoire, Mr. Sherwood was presented with 
a splendid testimonial; signed by all the,directors and 
masters under whom he had studied. The most 
recent success, however, of this talented young mans 
the winning of the ‘‘ Mendelssohn Bartholdy German 
State Prize for Composition,” which is open to 
musical students of all nations. The judges were 
Professors Joachim, Radecke, and Bargiel ; and the 
prize composition was Mr. Sherwood’s Grand 
Requiem for soli, chorus, and full orchestra: We 
concur in the hope expressed by a contemporary, that 
some of our musical festival committees will take steps 
to secure and produce this (from all accounts) very 
beautiful and important work, which has received 
such marked approval from musicians whose sound 
judgment and impartial criticism may be fully relied 
on, and which has now won in competition such an 
honourable prize. 


_ Necro Music,—The nearest approach to “folk 


music” in the United States is that played or sung 
by the negroes in the Southern States. Before the 
Civil War (1861-65) brought freedom Yo the slaves, 
the ability to read was very rare among those held 
in bondage. Indeed, in many of the States which 
authorized slavery, education of the slave was a mis- 
demeanour. The tunes to which they danced or to 
which they sang their songs and hymns were, there- 
fore, traditional. They have songs for all occasions 
where they move in concert, such as loading or un- 
loading ships, or working at the pumps of a fire- 
engine. Their rhythmic sympathies are most strongly 
active on these occasions. Often one of a gang acts 
as a precentor, giving a line or two by himself, and 
the chorus coming in with the refrain. This leader, 
when his supply of lines gives out or his memory 
fails, resorts to improvisation. A similar practice 
obtains with them at their religious and social gather- 
ings. Sometimes the improvised lines will be given 
in turn by different ones in the company who have 
the faculty of inventing them. The women’s voices 
have a peculiarly pathetic timbre within their natural 
range, which is narrow, rarely reaching farther than 
from A below the treble stave to D (fourth line). 
When forced, they are harsh and strident. As a rule, 
the tenor voices are dry, but the basses are generally 
rich and sonorous. A quick ear is more common 
than tunefulness among the race, but the effect pro 
duced by the singing of a great number, always 
unison, so quickens the hearer’s pulse or moves 

to tears that defects are forgotten. Their time is sure 
to be accurate. Of instruments in use among them 
the variety is small. Bones and tambourines aft 


common, but the banjo is not so generally used. 
them as has been thought, and fiddlers are very rate 


—A Dictionary of Music and Musicians (0 


1889). Edited by Sir George Groves, D. CL, 
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letter from 


LIVERPOOL, Wovember 1889. 

EAREST ALICE,—How quickly the months 
speed away! It seems only like yesterday 
that I took up my pen to have a chat with 
you, This month especially seems to have 
taken unto itself the very fleetest of wings. It has 
been one continual. rush—concerts, recitals, matinées, 
all have followed one another in such rapid succes- 
sion that I feel quite exhausted and_ breathless. 
What dissatisfied mortals we are! In the summer I 
felt ready to die with ennui, and now I am longing 
for a little of the quiet that was then. so plentiful. 

But away with sighs and wails, and to. business. 

We were all deeply interested in the performance 
of Hamish MacCunn’s ‘‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel” 
at the second Philharmonic’ Concert. It is an ex- 
tremely clever piece of orchestration; although one 
might wish for a few more bright gleams of melody. 
But this deficiency is probably caused by the mourn- 
ful tendency of the libretto, and a happier theme 
would no doubt awaken more tuneful ideas in the 
mind of the young composer. The audience. was 
most cardial, and bestowed a hearty welcome upon 
the highly-gifted Scotch musician and his talented com- 
patriots, Miss Macintyre, Madame Marian M‘Kenzie, 
Mr, Iver M‘Kay, and Mr. Andrew Black. The first- 
mentioned lady deserves a word of praise all to 
herself for her exquisite rendering’ of Meyerbeer’s 


aria, “Roberto tu che adoro,” in the second and. 


miscellaneous part of the programme. She has 
wonderfully improved since first, I heard her, ‘and 
if only she retains her health—she looks dreadfully 
fragile-she has undoubtedly a-grand future before 
her. 

The last Philharmonic Concert was not very inter- 
esting. Miss Ella Russell and Sir Charles: Hallé 
were the soloists. The former sang in her usual 
accomplished manner, and the veteran conductor and 
pianist proved that he has no intention as yet of 
relinquishing his claim to distinction as a soloist. 
At the next concert we are to listen to the perform- 
ance of J. l'rancis Barnett’s Cantata ‘‘ The Ancient 
Mariner,” in which Madame Agnes Larkcom, Miss 
Hipwe!l, Mr. John Child, ‘and Mr. Bridson will 
take part. 

We had such a delightful little.evening at the Art 
Club on the 4th. The room was comfortably 
crowded with attentive and sympathetic listeners. 
I really do think that at last chamber. music has 
taken a firm hold of Liverpool soil, and the time 
snot far distant when we shall see it in a flourish- 
ing condition, its roots permeating through all grades 
ofsociety, On the evening in question the Schumann 
(uartet in A minor and the Beethoven Quartet in F 
were both given by the Manchester String Quartet, 
consisting of Messrs, Willy Hess, Samuel Speelman, 
Simon Speelman, and E, Vieuxtemps; and if one 
may judge by the applause and other expressions of 
‘pproval which greeted their production, they were 
steatly enjoyed. Miss Marguerite Hall, a young 
American songstress, made her first bow. to a Liver- 
pool audience at the same concert, and won golden 
opinions from her hearers by her artistic rendering 
“Liebestreu” and Liebsten Schwur” by 
Uiahms, and an old French song called “La 
tharmante Marguerite,” a singularly appropriate title 

the way. The remainder of the programme was 
“cupied “by a violoncello solo, **Mazurka” by 
Popper, executed in a masterly manner by Mr. E. 

*uxtemps, and a violin solo, ‘‘ Rondo Papagéno” 
iy Emst, in which Mr. Willy Hess surprised us all 

his wonderful technique and complete control 

instrument. Altogether it was a most 
riherché little programme, and the forerunner, I 
ri of many similar ones. - It is so seldom that 
imletested efforts for the advancement of music, 
fe} or sculpture meet with any recognition, 

._ Was Surprised and pleased to read in the criti- 


of the Liverpool Mercury, a. word. of encouragement 


Se 
Magazine’ of Music.’ 


and. thanks: to Mr. H. E. Rensburg, Hon. Secretary. 
of the Art Club, for. his persevering exertions in the 
cause of chamber music in our-city. 
- During the last few weeks the Rev. H. R. Haweis 
has: been attracting Jarge numbers.of music-lovers to 
the Royal Institution, Colquitt Street, every Saturday 
morning, by his course of very interesting lectures, 
illustrated by snatches of melody from. the strings of 
his own violin, In addition to the above discourses, 
the illustrious preacher gave two extra ones last week 
at the Rotunda Lecture. Hall, choosing for his sub- 
jects, ‘‘ Music and Noise,” and ‘* Music and Morals.” 
Unfortunately, the fitst took place synchronally with 
the Philharmonic Concert, so that to my great: dis- 
appointment I could only attend the second. , 

The event of the month has been the Patti Concert, 
whither. we all flocked last Saturday afternoon. 
Needless to:say, the Philharmonic Hall was filled to 
its utmost limits, every available space being occupied 
by enthusiastic admirers of the popular.and: celebrated 
artiste. .Madame Patti sang an aria and rondo from 
*€ Sonnambula,” and Gounod’s ‘‘ Ave Maria,” and in 
response to the continued clapping and cheering with 
which her songs were received, she delighted her 
hearers with ‘‘The Last Rose of Summer” and 
“Home, Sweet Home,” sung as only Patti can sing 
them, Although this latter Aomely little song may 
be set at naught by learned musical crities, I am 
afraid I must plead guilty to the presence of a very 
uncomfortable lump‘in my throat during its execution, 
nor were mine the only eyes that looked suspiciously 
moist as the clear dulcet tones of the famous cantatrice 
vibrated through the building. Iam sure, if I were 
abroad and heard that song; I should take the very 
next train home, would not you? Madame Patey, 
who is also a great favourite here, received more than 
her share of applause, and proved the fallacy of the 
popular statement that ‘‘two stars cannot shine in 
one hemisphere.” ‘Another very enjoyable item in 
the afternoon’s programme was the harp solos by 
Malle.’ Clara Eissler. The harp is such ‘a: truly 
sympathetic instrument that I wonder we do not hear 
it oftener. Miss Eissler, although but a child in 
years, is a genuine little artiste; and every note she 
plays. is pregnant with real musical feeling. Her 
elder sister, Mdlle. Marianne Eissler also contributed 
some clever violin solos to the programme. I hear 
that Madame Patti is adding a tiny theatre to her 
Welsh home, for the performance of small operettas. 
Don’t you envy the villagers near? They are sure to 
be invited by the hospitable chételaine to witness 
some of the performances. You will be sorry to 
learn of the death of Mrs. William Santley, the 
mother of our illustrious townsman, Mri Charles 
Santley. She died here, at her house in Chatham 
Street, last Friday, having attained the ripe age of 
eighty. It is very sad to think that her son will not 
even be able to attend the funeral, being still in 
Australia. ‘ He lived among us for so many years, 
that I am sure his numerous Liverpudlian friends and 
admirers will regret being unable to offer him their 
sympathy personally. 

I told you in my last letter about Sarasate’s pen- 
chant for dogs, Since then he has brought a pretty 
little Scotch terrier from Edinburgh. This tiny 
creature has feceived the name'of ‘‘B, Moll” from 
his fond master; with whom he is now touring in 
America. He will be quite a celebrated canine 
traveller on his return, having traversed some thou- 
sands of miles on land, besides the voyage to and fro 
across the Atlantic. Weare all looking forward now 
to the arrival of the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 
They always pay us a long visit about Christmas time. 
Among the,new operas which will be produced during 
their coming. visit are ‘‘ Lurline,” ‘* The Pearl 
Fishers,” ‘‘ The Talisman,” and ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet ;” whilst, in addition to these, ‘‘ The Lily of 
Killarney”: and ‘*The Rose of Castile” will be 
revived. | Mr. Grime is to join the Company during 
their Liverpool engagement, and is studying the 
title-réle of Peter the Great in ‘‘ The Star of the 
North.” iy 

And now, dear Sis, my stock of news is exhausted, 
so good-bye. That you and all your loved ones may 
enjoy a happy Christmas and a bright and prosperous 
New Year is the heartfelt wish of your affectionate 


~ 


Mudie ‘in Rot 


| 


HE visit of the Carl Rosa Opera Company to. 
Longton Theatre was most successful, and 

‘large audiences testified to the great and 
increasing interest taken in grand opera in, 

this district. Meyerbeer’s opera, ‘‘The Star of the 
North,” was heard for the first time, and was so 
‘successful that it had to be repeated. In addition 
to the ordinary week-day performances, Rossini’s 
“*Stabat Mater” was given on the Sunday by 
members of the Company, on behalf of the Longton 
Colliery Explosion Relief Fund, By this generous 
act of charity upwards of £100 was realized. : 
A concert, under the direction of Colonel Mapleson, 
was given on October 25th in the Hanley Victoria 
Hall. ‘The artistes were Mdlle. Louise Dotti,-Mdlle. 
Demeric - Lablache, Mr. Reginald Groome, Mrv 
Franklin Clive, Madllé, Isabelle Levallois; a young 
French violinist, and Mr. .van Moorden, :pianist. 
The concert was most interesting-and attractive, and 
‘each performer was well received Mdlle. Dotti, 
who is a frequent visitor to Hanley, and is always 
cordially welcomed, being particularly successful. 


and proved to be an exceedingly clever violinist. In 
addition to the above, a novelty was provided in the 
shape of Mrs. Alice Shaw, the American siffleuse, 
whose remarkable performance excited’ general 
wonder. 

The great event of the month has been the visit 

of Madame Adelina Patti, which took place on 
| November 13th. On the afternoon of the same day 
Madame Patti received the members of the Hanley 
Glee and Madrigal Society at her hotel for the 
purpose of hearing them sing. Mr. Woodall, M.P., 
having introduced the Society, a short programme 
was gone through, and Madame Patti expressed 
herself delighted and enchanted with the perform- 
ance, and said, that although shé had heard many 
choirs, she had never heard one which sang so m 
to her mind, Her sentiments were cordially endorsed 
by Madame Patey and Signor Nicolini, who wére 
also present, The concert at Hanley in the evening 
was a brilliant success, the large Victoria Hall being 
crowded in every part. Besides Madame Patti were 
Madame Patey, Malle. Douilly, Mr. Durward Lely, 
Mr. Barrington Foote, Mdlle. Marianne Eissler, solo 
violin, and Mr. Leo Stern, solo violoncello. Signor 
Bisaccia was the conductor, in the absence of Mr, 
Wilhelm Ganz, and Mr. H. T. Bywater presided at 
the organ. Madame Patti first sang the aria and 
rondo from the last act of “La Sonnambula,” and being 
enthusiastically recalled responded with “The Last 
Rose of Summer.” She next appeared with Madame 
Patey in the grand duet, ‘Quis est Homo,” from 
Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater.” It was a wonderful 
performance, and so great was the applause that 
the two great singers were constrained to repeat the 
last portion. In the second part of the programme 
Madame ‘Patti sang in the most perfect manner 
Gounod’s ‘Ave Maria.” In response to the en- 
thusiasm this evoked she gave ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,” .and being again recalled time after time, 
amid a scene of the'greatest excitement, sang, in her 
most charming manner, ‘‘ Within a mile 0’ Edinboro’ 
town.” Madame Patey, in addition to the duet 
mentioned above, contributed the recitative and aria 
from Gluck’s opera ‘‘ Orpheus and Eurydice,” and a 
song, ‘‘ Forget me not,” by Wilhelm Ganz.’ The 
other artistes acquitted themselves excellently, and 
the concert altogether will be long remembered, 
The third. popular concert. was announced for 
November 25th, the performers being Herr Schiever’s 
string quartette; Mr. A. W. Dolby, F.C.O., organist ; 
and Miss Eugenie Kemble... 


_ A VALUABLE relic of C. M. von Weber has lately 
been acquired by Herr Siegfried Ochs of Berlin, viz. 
the MS. score of the master’s famous Concertsttick in 
F minor for piano and orchestra. This has hitherto 
been in the possession of a Veronese gentleman, who 


“wofthis concert, which appeared in the columns 


sister, INETTA, 


exchanged it for other valuable MSS, 


Mdlle. Levallois also calls for special commendation, . 
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THE great event of the month here has been the 
début of Nikita before a Plymouth audience. “Y¥ gave 
a specimen, last month, of the language used in 
advertising her; and from that it will be concluded 
that great expectations were aroused. Most of your 
readers must have had opportunity of forming their 
own opinions on this much-discussed and certainly 
much-gifted young lady. But they may care to know 
how she was received on her first visit to the West. 
Well, it may be fairly said that her reception was 
flattering enough to satisfy her most enthusiastic 
admirers. Two out of her three songs were encored, 
and that with a good deal of enthusiasm. Her ren- 
dering of ‘The Last Rose of Summer” evoked 
great applause ; and, no doubt, the _‘‘ rose business ” 
materially added to the effect produced. Critics 
differ as to its propriety on a concert platform; and, 
without a doubt, in the vast majority of cases it 
would be ridiculous, but with Nikita it was perfectly 
safe. Some expressed themselves as disappointed 
with the youthful “star,” and a stupid comparison, 
as to power, with Albani, was made in some quarters, 
However, on the whole, Plymouth joins with the rest 
of the world in predicting for-Nikita a career of 
exceptional brilliance. 

I ought to mention that she was supported by a 
very strong company in a high-class programme, 
which would be worth noticing in detail. But Van 
Biene’s marvellous ’cello solos call for particular 
mention ; and Antoinette Sterling’s reception proved 
her popularity to be as great as ever. 


A LARGE and fashionable audience assembled at the 
Marine Barracks on the occasion of the first Matinde of 
the present season, The programme, while not so 
strong from a classical point of view as usual, was inter- 
esting and varied. Ponchielli’s ‘‘ Dancéofthe Hours” 
(La Giaconda) seems to be popular just now, and 
it was given on this occasion with considerable 
effect. Schubert’s ‘‘ Rosamunde ” overture and a 
selection from ‘‘ Doris” give some idea of the 
scope of the programme; and in widely differing 
ways they displayed the great excellence of the band. 
Zavertal’s Pizzicato, ‘‘Al Fresco,” was re-demanded. 
It is an attractive composition, but far more common- 
place than Gillet’s “‘ Loin du Bal,” an Intermezzo 
for strings only, which I have before noticed in these 
‘* Notes.” This last was also given at this concert. 
Of course all those who have the privilege of attend- 
ing these Matin¢ées are glad that the season for their 
fortnightly musical treat has once more come round. 
Mr. Froehnert may rest assured that his taste in 
selection and skill in conducting are thoroughly 
appreciated. 

MADAME Norpica’s appearance in a miscellaneous 
programme, consisting principally of ‘‘Gems from 
the Operas,” secured a great success for the first con- 
cert of the Plymouth Vocal Association. Her singing 
was enthusiastically applauded by a full audience, 
the charming method and voice being altogether 
irresistible. 

THe important Autumn Concert of the Private 
Choral and Orchestral Societies took place on 
November 13th, and drew an audience which, so far 
as could be .seen, crowded the Guildhall in every part. 
Some idea of the interest excited may be obtained 
from the fact that large numbers of those who held 
the cheapest tickets took up their positions four hours 
before the time for commencing. A justifiable con- 
clusion would be that musical enthusiasm runs high in 
Plymouth ; but the cause of this special eagerness was 
the announcement of Madame Albani to sing in a most 
attractive programme—the first part being devoted to 
Dr. Bridge’s Cantata, ‘ Callirhoé,” the second toa 
miscellaneous selection. The other vocalists for the 
evening were Miss Alice Lamb and Mr. C. 
Kenningham. Dealing first with the performance 
ef Dr. Bridge’s work, it may be adjudged as, on 
the whole, most satisfactory Neither as regards 


the powers of the soloists and chorus, therefore, very | 
fully. In my judgment, Madame Albani has never 
sung with more taste or with more effect in Plymouth. 
From an artistic point of view, her performance 
compared favourably with that of a year ago on a 
similar occasion. In ‘‘ Woe, woe is me,” and the 
Scena, ‘‘ Ah! peace!” she exhibited a miost remark- 
able combination of deep feeling and great power. 
Mr. Kenningham sang three times with Madame 
Albani, and twice by himself ; and he earned a good 
deal of applause. But he suffered slightly from 
hoarseness, and was only fairly successful in this 
part of the programme. Miss Lamb has a rich 
and pleasing voice, and sang the two numbers that 
fell to her share as Priestess of Zeus with some effect ; 
but her style is at present too stilted and conventional. 
There was no perceptible hitch in the choral and 
orchestral work, which throughout was admirable,— 
the concluding chorus, ‘Rejoice! ye men of 
Calydon,” being finely given. It ought to be 
mentioned that the occasional us¢ of a set of gongs, 
specially constructed for ‘‘ Callirhoé,” added much 
to the completeness and effect of the representation. 


* * 


THE second part must be noticed somewhat hur- 
riedly, but was too interesting to be altogether 
passed over. Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto (Andante 
and Finale) was played by Miss Theresa Meeres, a 
young lady of local birth and reputation, and a 
silver medallist of the Royal Academy. The richness 
of tone was very noteworthy, and the technical skill 
undeniable. The performance, both of soloist and 
orchestra, evoked considerable applause, but an encore 
was wisely declined. Madame Albani, in Handel’s 
‘*Sweet Bird,” gave the vocal exhibition of the 
evening, the effect being considerably enhanced by 
the flute obligato played in Mr. W. L. Barrett’s 
finished style. An undeniable encore secured a 
beautiful rendering of Gounod’s ‘‘ Ave Maria ;” and, 
as Madame Albani later on sang Bevignain’s beautiful 
song, ‘‘ Hush, little one,’’ it will be admitted that 
her evening’s work was sufficiently onerous. Mr. 
Kenningham, in Balfe’s ‘‘Good-night, beloved,” 
was more thoroughly at home than before ; and, in 
response to continued applause, gave Sullivan’s 
‘‘Sweethearts,” to the evident pleasure of the 
audience. I must not conclude this notice without 
mentioning the part-songs given by the choir in 
the second part. Leslie’s ‘‘ Lullaby of Life” was 
rendered in such a way as would give the choir 
high rank anywhere. Indeed, it is doubtful if it 
could have been surpassed by any similar body. 
West’s ‘‘Love and Summer” was also given. The 
whole performance concluded with the Processional 
March and Chorus from ‘‘ La Reine de Saba;” but, 
owing to the lateness of the hour, a really excellent 
rendering was only partly appreciated by a gradually 
thinning house. : 

Mr. Samuel Weeks is to be congratulated on fully 
maintaining the considerable reputation already 
enjoyed by the Society under his direction. 

A. P. 


Edinburgh 
Mudica? Notes. 


MADAME ADELINA PATTI IN 
EDINBURGH. 


ADAME Patti has for several years so 
arranged her affairs, that she. continually 
“farewells” or just arrives; so that, 
besides her immense reputation, her ex- 

ceptional talent, her ever-glorious voice, there is 
always additional exceptional reason for attraction, 
because it is either the first or the last two or three 
times you can hear her. Whatever she sings, she is 
invariably encored ; she always responds to the en- 
core with some popular song, which is again applauded 
to the echo ; and of her appearances in public it may 
truly be said, plus cela change, plus c'est la méme 
chose. But what has not remained fa méme chose 


she looks older ; but she does not. Whereas 
body’s hair, when it is very black, gets by and by 


silvery, Madame Patti, who has nothing to do. with 


inferior metals, has her hair, not silvery, ‘but golden, 
She looked the very picture of health, and that 
although she has. worked harder in South America, 
and done much more than by principle she ever did 
before. She never sang more than twice a week as 
a rule, yet in the last week of her sojourn there she 
sang Saturday, Sunday, and Monday—three. 
secutive evenings. Will some gold powder preserve 
her voice from fading, like her hair? If so, she will 
remain the phenomenon she ever was. 7} 
* 
THE “boom” in Patti tickets was something alto. 
gether extraordinary, and weeks before the concert 
night arrived, such a thing asa seat at less than a 
guinea (and a very limited choice even then) was not to 
be got for love nor money. There were, it is said, afew 
speculative gentlemen who turned an honest shilling 
or two by re-selling tickets at a profit, but we are not 
inclined to think that this line of business was 
carried on to any appreciable extent. 


THANKS to the. perfect arrangements of Messrs, 
Paterson & Son, the audience were comfortably 
seated, without bustle or excitement, some time before 
eight o’clock. Looking round the hall, one was 
bound to confess that a more brilliant assemblage had 
probably never been seen in the Edinburgh Music 
Hall, although, as might be expected at such a 
gathering, beauty, fashion, and wealth, rather than 
musical culture, largely predominated. 

* * 


MADAME PattT1’s solos were, ‘*‘ Ah! non creda,” 
with the bright and lively rondo, ‘‘ Ah! non giunge” 
from ‘‘ Sonnambula,” the opera in which she made 
her first appearance in London, twenty-eight years 
ago. ‘‘The Last Rose of Summer,” beautifully 
sung, was ‘the inevitable encore. After taking part 
with Madame Patey in ‘ Quis est Homo?” from 
Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” Madame Patti gave an 
exceedingly chaste rendering of Gounod’s “Ave 
Maria,” after which she held her audience spellbound, 
—as she has done in every corner of the civilised 
globe,—by singing, with all her accustomed tender- 
ness and expressive feeling, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 
Before being allowed to depart finally, Madame 
Patti was recalled three times, and bowed her fare- 
wells to an audience whose frantic enthusiasm found 
vent in a long-sustained roar of applause. 

* * 


MADAME Parti was supported by an excellent 
all-round company: Madame Patey is well known 
to Edinburgh concert-goers, and it is no emply 
compliment to say that she ran the diva pretly 
closely in her share of the evening’s honours, Mille 
Douilly possesses a pleasing soprano voice, and she 
sang with engaging simplicity and refinement of 
style. Mr. Durward Lely’s beautiful voice and 
finished method won him a most cordial reception 
Even while the audience were, so to speak, gasping 
for the appearance of Madame Patti, they would 
fain have encored Mr. Lely’s masterly rendering 
of Una furtiva lagrima” (Donizetti). In the 
second part, Mr. Lely sang “Sally in our Alley 
in a way that fairly charmed the audience; andl 
is safe to say that a more finished and appreciate 
rendering of this delightful old English ballad hss 
rarely if ever been heard in Edinburgh. * 
Barrington Foote’s ‘‘ Nazareth” merits 4 word 
praise ; and the violin playing of Miss Eissler, th 
’cello solos of Mr. Leo Stern, and the accompl! 
ments of Mr. Ganz, were all in consonance ¥! 
the high class character of this the great fashionable 
musical event of the season. 

Tue Heckmann Quartette has been tempest 
broken up in consequence of an accident to the 
of Herr Allekotte, the viola player. A very 
able substitute was, however, provided in a coset 
given on the 8th ult. by Herr Heckmann, ™ 
Heckmann (piano), and Herr Thieme (‘cello). re 
trios for piano, violin, ‘cello were played 


solo or choral work is it, as a rule, easy, It tested 


is just her appearance. You evidently conclude that 


unexceptionable style to which Herr Heckman 
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his associates have so PL 


the various members of the party, 


lesir ‘A. Bach’s vocal 
way that left nothing to d r.:A. Bach’s 
tions were more-remarkable for declamatory 
vigour than canorous effect. AMSOM 


A MODERATELY large audience assembled in the 
Music Hall on the rth ult. to shear a-concert by 
members of Her Majesty's Opera Company. “A be 

~ good many people were attracted by ‘the ‘name ‘of | purity. of melody, intonation, and tga and were 
Mdlle. Louise Dotti, but at. the moment. when that 
lady should have appeared on the platform, an 
apology on account of indisposition was made on. 
Mdlle. Dotti’s absence reduced. Her 
Majesty's Opera Company to the somewhat meagre 
dimensions of one venerable contralto—Madame 


her beha'f. 


Demeric- Lablache, and it is therefore hardly sur- 


prising to find that some hard things are’ being said 


about the ‘‘ways that are dark” of operatic Am: 
presarios. Madame Alice Shaw, the whistling lady, 
was the novelty on the programme, 
audience seemed rather tickled by the spectacle of a 
handsome lady standing on the Music Hall platform 
biowing a tuneful blast from a pair of pouting, rosy 
lips; but the novelty of the performance ‘soon wore 
off, and gave place to a feeling that, after all, one 
could have too much of a good thing—even a pretty 
woman whistling. Mr. Clive (bass) and Mr. 
Reginald Groome (tenor) sang with, much accept- 
ance, and Madame Demeric-Lablache’s vocal efforts 
also merit a word of praise. A young lady violinist, 
Mdlle. Levallois, created an excellent impression. 
This clever artist is far in advance of the ‘majority of 


lady violinists who visit us during the season. Her, 


tone is pure and sympathetic, with a. style at once 
finished and artistic, while her playing as a whole is’ 
distinguished by the enthusiasm, verve, and inspiriting 
vigour of a genuine musician. Mr. Van Noorden 
was conductor. 

AN interesting début will take place on the 3oth, 


when Master Victor Woycke ‘will challenge public 


opinion on his merits as a violinist. The young 
aspirant to fame is seventeen years old, and is the 
son of parents who are accomplished and» talented 
musicians. Herr Woycke enjoys a considerable 
local reputation as a pianist, and the Pianoforte 
Album, of which he is the author, is widely cir- 


culated among musicians of taste and discernment.” 


Madame Woycke, née Miss Drechsler-Hamilton, is 
aviolinist of the highest attainments, so that Master 
Victor’s prospects of success in the profession he has 
chosen are singularly bright and favourable, 


loeicester 
Mudicaf Rofes. 


(From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. ) 
TEMPERANCE HALL, 
5TH.—Mr. J. Addison Adcock’s 


orchestral band furnished the music in con- 
nection with the Scottish Bazaar. 

Onthe 9th, Messrs. H. Nicholson and T, B. Laxton’s 
fist popular concert took place. The vocalists were 
Mrs, Mary Davies, Madame Antoinette Sterling, 
Mi. Henry Guy, and Mr, F. King, « ‘The instrumen- 
talists, Malle. Janotha, Miss Nettie Carpenter, Mons, 
Van Beinne and Herr Alois Valkmer.. The several 
uttistes, who, it is needless to say, acquitted them. 


selves in a thoroughly efficient manner, received | : G 


applause from a large and enthusiastic audience. 
Promoters are to be congratulated at the com- 
Plete success of their first grand concert. ‘ 
On the 13th, Herr Richter gave his second series 
f afternoon and evening Pianoforte Recitals to 
+ large and select audience, who thoroughly apprey 
Saled the efforts of the young and rising artiste. 
from Handel, Chopin, Beethoven, Schu- 
tana, Scarlatti, Liszt, and others were rendered in a 
masterly manner, 


15th and 16th, Mr. Chatles Hancock, Mus. | 


iy » gave two organ recitals in connection 
wih the Chrysanthemum Exhibition; the Juvenile 


For a time the 


Russia, 
. | 16,314. Musical case for a watch.. Edward William 


16,458. A new or improved stringed musical instru- 


very successful concert (the second ofa series’ of four 
grand concerts), Sir Arthur ‘Sullivan’s ‘Golden 
Legend” was magnificently rendered by the members 
of the Philharmonic Society, numbering over three 
hundred voices.’ Mr. H. B. Ellis, F.C,O., was hon. 
conductor. The soloists — Miss Annie’ Marriott, 
soprano ; Miss Frances Hipwell, contralto; © Mr. 
Charles Banks, tenor; Mr. Barrington Foote, Mr. R. 
,C. Allen, bassos—rendered their numbers with great 


‘received by an immense and highly-critical musical 
audience with unqualified approval, the concert being 
the. success of the season. 

On the 23rd, the Leicester Commercial Travellers’ 
Society gave ¢ grand instrumental and vocal concert, 
the receipts of which will no doubt considerably help 
to fill the Society’s’ coffers. ~All the ‘leading local 
‘talent volunteering to help, the concert proved a great. 


success. i 

On'the 3oth, Mr. J. Addison Adcock’s first popular’ 
concert took'place and met with a flattering tion. 
:|.Miss Marie Hooton, soprano; Mr. .T. W. Page, 
‘| tenor; Mr. Asch, ‘solo. piano; Mr. W. W: 
Waddington, solo cornet, and a grand orchestra of 
a hundred and twenty performers assisted. in carrying 
through a varied programme of music of a high 
standard. Miss Nellie Johnson and Mr. B. Gamble 
were the accompanists; Mr. G. Asch and Mr. J, 
Addison Adcock conducting. = 


Patents. 


ge HIS list is specially compiled for the 

Magazine of Music by Messrs. Rayner 
& Cassell, patent agents, 37 Chancery 
4 Lane, London; W.C., from whom 


Oetzmann, 4 Street, 


Jackson and eremiahi Jackson. 
ec Patents Act, 


application in the United-States.) Oct. 
11th, 

16,313. Improved’ means for ope: harmoniums, 
_ pianos, and other key- instruments, 
Anthony Zdziarski. (Constantin Polienoff, 


Hambledon and Joseph Carpenter. Oct. 


16th. 


16,362. A new system of interchangeable composition 


_action in organs to change and adjust any 
"Frederick “Brindley” and Healey 
Foster.» Oct. 17th. 


ment. William Philtips Thompson. 
(Joseph Edward Vaillant, France. ) 
16,535. in accordions. Thomas 
(OttoSpaethe, Germany. ) 

16, An; improved. musical-instrument,» Richard | 
Pilkington. Oct..26th. 
16;927. Improvements in or'relating to music ‘stands 
orholders. Leonard James Spencer, Oct. 


th, 
16,982. A’new or improved system of harmoniums’ 
|. colouring, based on the between 
the natural laws which govern the produc- 
_ tion of music or sound and of colour, and 
embracing the manufacture of admixture, 


17,069. Improvements in hydraulic organ blowers, 
A. W. Speed... Oct. 2gth. 
17,176. Improved instrument for gauging, | cutting, 
‘and mounting the strings of violins and 
other musical instruments. Albert Koech- 
lin. Oct. 3oth, 
17,203. Improvements in automatic musical instru- 
ments. James M. Farmer. 30th. 
17,259... Improvements: in. bassoons,: hautbois, and 
, Other wind musical instruments. 


On the 21st, Mr. J. Herbert Marshall: gave a 


Rotes on Musical leife 
in BirmingRam. 


rarely been seen within its-walls. Every available spot was 
occupied with a reserved seat, the unreserved portion of the 
audience having mostly to content themselves with obtaining 
Standing-room. in odd corners, where they were packed as 
closely as in acrowd at.a fire. The bright particular star of the 
evening was, of course, Madame Patti, whose voice appears 
to have gained in fulness and depth of expression what it may 
have lost in freshness, Her contributions to the programme 
,were all favourites of long ago, but appeared to be noue the 
less acceptable to the audience, who recalled /a diva again and 


again. 

The other artists who appeared were equally well received 
by their hearers, encores being the order of the evening. 
Madame Antoinette Sterling, who took part in “Quis est 
Homo,” the beautiful duet. from ,Rossini’s Stabat. Mater,” 
with Madame Patti, giving a most expressive rendering of 
‘Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Wiegenlied,” with ‘‘The Better Land” as an 
encore ;, and Madame Mary Davies receiving a most hearty 
recall for her delivery of a song by Hope Temple—‘‘‘The Old 
‘Manor House.”. Mr. Frederick King sang the aria, ‘‘O Star 


pleasant voice was heard to advantage in Blumenthal’s ‘My 
Queen.” In the instrumental portion of the programme, solos 
were performed by, Miss-Nettie Carpenter on the violin, Mr. 
Van Biene on’ the-violontello,,and Mdlle, Janotha on the 
pianoforte, the principal work presented by the last-named 
artist being the well-known Moonlight Sonata of Beethoven, 
the rendering of which was most sympathetic. 

Our choral societies have been most attentive to the wants of 
their friends, having given no less than five oratorio ; 
each with full band and chorus, since the date of my last note: 
First in point of importance comes a performance of ‘‘ Samson" 
‘by the Festival Choral ‘Society, under the conductorship of 
Mr. Stockley, with Miss M‘Intyre, Miss Damian, Messrs. 
‘Charles Banks, W. H. Brereton, H. A. Sims, and F. Mott as" 
principals. The oratorio, as a whole, went grandly, not a 
point being missed by chorus or orchestra, while the solo 
numbers received full justice. Where all was so good, special 
praise of individual numbers might seem invidious, but the rapid 
strides which Mr. Banks is making in his art demand apprecia: 
tive comment, atid were fully evidenced by his most effective 


prise a performance of 
‘*Judas Maccabeus,” by the Midland. Musical Society, with 
Miss Lilian Mills, Mrs. Payton, Mr. J. T. Birch, and Mr. W. 
Pearson as principals, upon the excellence of which the hon. 
‘conductor, Mr. Stevenson, is to be congratuated ; performances 
of “ Elijah"* (parts I. and IT.), and of the first two parts of 
Haydn’s “ Creation,” by the Birmingham Choral and Orchestral 
Association, under their indefatigable conductor, Mr. George 
Halford; and finally, anéther performance of ‘‘ Samson,” given 
by the Midland Musical Society. In thus challenging com- 
parison with our principal choral organization, the Midland 
Society may appear to have been somewhat rash and self- 
conceited, but the result went far to justify their good opinion 
of themselves, and, viewed as the performance of an amateur 
society, the rendering must be considered an exceedingly good 
one, alike on the part of the choir, many members of which 
belong to the Festival Society, or of the orchestra, which was 
carefully strengthened by professional players where requisite, 
while the soloists, Miss Constance Yorke, Miss Florence 
Bourne, Messrs. Lloyd, James, R. Percy Taunton, and Walter 
A. Crosbee, must be congratulated on their respective shares 
in the evening's performance. 
Mr. Stockley’s Concert on November 7 is memorable for the 
introduction to Birmingham musicians of Mr. Frederic Cliffe's 
new Symphony in C minor, which has already been introduced 
to metropolitan audiences by the bands of the Philharmonic 
and the Crystal Palace. The full programme was as follows :—~ 


PART FIRST. 
Grand “Schiller,” Meyerbcer, orchestra. 
Waltz, ‘NellaCalma,” Gounod, Mme. Lillian Nordica. 


Benedictus, . Mackensie, . Violins and small orchestra 
Air, ‘‘God breaketh the battle,” (/udith) Parry, Mr. B. Davies. 
Symphony in C minor, ° Frederic Cliffe, . Full orchestra. 


PART SECOND. 
Overture, ‘“‘ Der Freischiitz,” Weber, . Full orchestra. 
Song, ‘‘ Far away from thee,” 7. Cig, Mme. Lillian Nordica. 


ment, and nomenclature of colours |; Traume, Wagner, Mr. F. Ward, solo violin, and orchestra. 

and coloured materials as well as the con- | Song, ‘‘ The Sailor’s Grave,” Swdlivan, . Mr. Ben Davies. 

struction or compilation of diagrams, scales, | Graceful Dance, . . Swilivan, .  » Fullorchestra. 

and tables to illustrate the uses and applica- | Ballata,‘Chit-chat,”  . Mattei, Me. Lillian Nordica. 

system, Chas. H. Wilkinson, | Overture. “ Beethoven, Full orchestra. 
. 28th. 


Mr. Stockley’s orchestra, the work generally going 
with a swing and dash, a certainty of attack 


and clearness of 


Messrs, Harrison's first concert was, of course, to be. 
expected ; but such a crowd as actually was there has. 


of Eve,” from “Tannhiuser,” most effectively, and Mr. Guy's | 
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other than of unqualified praise, In originality of themes im 
masterly development of ideas, joined to the most charming | 
and effective orchestration, the Yorkshire musician’s Opus 1 i} 
may challenge comparison with the best compositions of the it 
present day ; and. it received a very fine interpretation at the j 
ii 
thao the composer, who.was wielding the baton. Applauded 
assisting. after each number and recalled again and again on the con- i 
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clusion of the work, Mr. Cliffe must have taken back with him 
to London very pleasant remembrances of his visit to the 
midland metropolis. 

The other orchestral pieces went very well, especially the 
Egmont " overture, Mackenzie's ‘‘ Benedictus,” and Wagner's 
“Traume,” the solo part of which was most excellently played 
by Mr. F. Ward. Madame Nordica gave a most finished and 
interp i of Mr. Cliffe’s graceful song, and Mr. 
Davies obtained much applause for his very fine declamation 
of the music for which he was responsible. Mr. Stockley’s 
next concert is announced for January the 3oth next, when 
Miss Damian and Mr. Harley will be the vocalists, and the 
king of English violinists, Mr. Carrodus, will appear. 

Of smaller concerts there has been no lack, several having 
been given for various charitable purposes, in addition to the 
Saturday Popular Concerts, for which Mr. H. M. Parker and 
other entrepreneurs are responsible ; and at a concert, given 
at the Town Hall on November oth, the Birmingham Choral 
Union may fairly claim to have beaten the record for numbers, 
for this season at any rate, as they placed on the orchestra a 
choir of no less than 600 voices. 

The eighth season of Madame Miller’s Chamber Concerts 
will commence on November the 28th, when the Shinner 
Quartett will appear, and a most interesting selection of music 
is promised. Madame Marian Mackenzie will be the vocalist, 
and Herren Johann Kruse and Ludwig Straus are also 
announced. On December oth, Dr. Swinnerton Heap’s cantata, 
“The Maid of Astolat,” specially composed for and produced 
at the Wolverhampton Musical Festival of 1886, will be given 
at the Town Hall, and the performance is being looked forward 
to with much interest. 


R. B. BANDINELII. 


Mudie in Bridtof, 


FE have no reason to complain of musical inactivity in 
W Bristol lately, Opportunities of hearing and of joining 
in musical works have not been lacking, and numbers 
have been found eager to avail themselves of them. Late in 
October there were two or three good Ballad Concerts, —~a 
‘Saturday Popular,” given by the Bristol Musical Association ; 
the first of Miss Lock’s Popular Chamber Concerts, which was 
numerously attended ; the first of Mr. T. Carrington's matinées ; 
and last, but not least, the visit of Senog Sarasate. This, un- 
fortunately, clashed with the annual dinner of the National 
Society of Professional Musicians, and the efforts to combine 
the two pleasures resulted in a continual running in and out on 
the part of several of the members of the Society,—a rush from 
the Imperial Hotel to the Victoria Rooms to hear the 
“ Kreutzer,” or Mendelssohn's E minor Concerto, and back 
again to catch the drift of the next speech,—a little puzzling, 
probably, to the special guest, Mr, Leslie Stephens, unless he 
happened to be in the secret. A most interesting feature of the 
entertainment was the presentation of an illuminated address to 
Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Roeckel, on their attainment of their 
“silver wedding,” containing the sympathy and congratulations 
of their fellow-musicians, and bearing witness to the very high 
position occupied by Mr. and Mrs, Roeckel in the regard and 
esteem of their musical friends, Mr. Roeckel acknowledged 
the token of goodwill in his usual happy manner. 

Of S asa perf it is needless to speak ; but one 
cannot help regretting that, whether to display his magnificent 
executive genius, or for any reason whatever, he should allow 
himself to present operatic selections which are in every way 
entirely unworthy of so great an artist. Those who heard the 
‘‘Andante and Variations” from the Kreutzer Sonata, and 
Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto, are not likely soon to forget it. 
And of Madame Berthe Marx's playing, whether alone or 
associated with the violin, it would be difficult to speak too 
highly. Such pianists must always be rare. 

To pass on to the Festival Society's Concerts, given on the 
ist and and ult., we may say that their rich promise was 
abundantly fulfilled. The evening's programme drew a fairly 
good audience, though not so large a one as might reasonably 
have been looked for, but the grand crush was reserved for 
Gounod's ‘‘ Mors et Vita” on the Saturday afternoon. 

The ‘ Midsummer Night's Dream” was a great attraction 
on Friday night, and it received an intelligent and skilful treat- 
ment. Of the three overtures selected by Sir Charles Hallé, 
Der fliegende Hollander" was the most important, and was 
presented in graphic style. Many of those present went chiefly 
to hear Miss Macintyre, and these were richly rewarded, for 
the young ‘singer was in splendid voice, and her brilliant and 
finished performance of the valse song from Gounod's ‘* Romeo 
and Juliet" fairly carried away her audience. Other vocal 
attractions were not wanting, and Miss Damian, Mr. 
Humphreys, and Mr. Henschel each gave welcome additions 
to the programme. The performance of ‘Mors et Vita” 
deserves a far more detailed criticism than there is here space 
to give to it. The Festival Choir and their chorus-master, Mr. 
Rootham, deserve very great credit for the careful, earnest, and 
impressive way in which they rendered this massive and exact- 
ing work, The more praise is due, because the opportunities 
for united rehearsal of choir and band were so limited. The 
work was given in English, which commended itself to the bulk 
of an English audience, but it manifestly was not so welcome 
to the solo vocalists. ‘These were Mesdames Nordica and 
Enriquez, Messrs. Iver M‘Kay and Henschel, all of whom 
performed their parts with musicianly skill, To select a few 
numbers specially deserving commendation, we may mention 
the choruses, “I am the Resurrection,” the “ Introit,” and 


“Which once to Abraham.” A want of ananimous attack and 
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** Kyrie,” the double chorus, ‘ From the morning watch,” and’ 


of. smoothness was at tinses noticeable; 
trying nature and the great difficulties of the work, the result 
was eminently satisfactory. 

The Society of Instrumentalists and the new Choral Society. 
are holding week'y rehearsals, and in connection with the latter, 
district choral bodies have been formed, for the improvement of 


singing at sight, at the suggestion of Mr. G. Riseley, and under’ 


conductors selected by him. A class of children is also a new 
feature in connection with this movement, and the first evening 


was inaugurated with the enrolling of nearly fifty as members. | _ 
Organ recitals were given by Mr. G. Riseley on the gth and | 


16th ult. at the Colston Hall. 
Other concerts, occurring late in the month, will be noticed in 
my next letter. sige 


H. KLEIN & CO’S 
NOVELTIES IN SONGS. 


HE By For Bass or 


In B flat (G to D C(A to E Sant y Mr. Donnell Balfe. 
By Geo ye, Don Nautical 


ne Song. 
B i E a S Mr. Arth Strugnell. 
to D); fat flat). Sung by Miss Marie 
OOD-BYE, MY By 
In G, B flat(B flatto D), and C. Suing by Miss Carsie Curnow. 


por. s® SONGS. 


THE TOILERS Piccocomini. 
SAVED BY A CHILD .. 
FELIS. be 
SWEET PHILOMEL ... Henry Kvein. 
SPELL-BOUND . 4 
THOUGH WI8DOM BIDS Mi 

TO FOR 
MIRABEL 
THE ANCHOR CHAIN Epwarb CUTLER. 
COMRADES H. Evuotr Lats. 
THE LAST MUSTER . Henry. Pontet. 
JEANNIE GORDO ” : 


Price Two Shillings each net. 
EW AND EASY PIANOFORTE PIECES. . 


MARJORIE Dee Enos ANDREW 3.0 
MARIGOLD (Galopade) .. 3 0 
PRIMROSE (Valsette) ” 30 
ROSEBUD (Mazurka de 30° 
MAY DE ) » 30 
MAY BELL Mazurka) id 3 0 
HERMOSA (Pizzica W. A. Horrmann 3 0 
THE CHIEFTAIN’ WEDDING Louis Honic 40 
(Dedicated to the Duke of Fife, K.T.) 
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NEW SONGS BY HAROLD OAKLEY. 
| AND LOVE. Soprano or Mezzo-Soprano. Com- 
pass C to G, 
“ Likely to become a favourite.” — Magazine of Music. 
A SAILOR’S LIFE. Baritone or Bass, Compass A to D. 
Price Two Shillings each. 


Lonpon: 


poo.. Special terms for ladies ha 


Be CRAMER: & 
NEW SONGS, 


DIE’S BLUE HILLS... 
BY HORMANDIE'S BLUE  HIL neng 


"Normandie 's blue hills in years agone, 
laughed and nd dainty a little 
With winsome face an * 

shear 


_ AS sweet as ever sunlight 
CLIFTON 
NORMANDIE’S BLUE HILLS, Words by the A 
B Mone by the Composer, of /# ld Author, 


Now ready, published in F, G, and B flat. 


EDITH. COOKE'S NEW SONG. 
S¥zET LAVENDER. Dedicated to Mr. Edward Terry, 
nightly at Terry's Theatre. 
ng ready, published in D flat, E flat, and F. 
“Ah! Lavender, sweet Lavender, though years and years goby, 
Grows old the new and false the true, our love may never 
die.” - 


LAVENDER. 


“Why ust We Say Good-bye?” Dream’ Dream 


JIM. _ New song by the ofthe of the enor. 
successful Longshoreman. 

wherever sung. 
Now ready, in G for baritone, in F for bass. 


GOUDIER JIM. The successor to “‘ The Longshoreman,” 
“For a soldier's life’s a life of 
in song and famed in sto: 
Still in song and story shall the t: tale be told. 


s, and if you're willing 
You shal have, besides the shilling, 
All the life and glory of a soldier bold.” 


Dayson, 
[HE CorsForp Dick’s new song. Just 


published 
Refrain. 
‘There is love so sweet for an hour, 
There is love so dear for a day, 
But never ‘adieu’ sings love, that i is true, 
To the heart he steals away.” 
Compass (in C), Bto E. Also published in E's. 


ANGEL FACES. By F. E. Weatuerty and Ernest 
Composed expressly for Miss Hope 


FACES. Eanast Bircn’s grand song. Sung with 
immense success at all her engagements by Miss Hope 
—— also by Madame Adeline Vaudrey, Miss Alice Suter, 


_ Now ready, in D flat, E flat, and F. 


HA8k: HARK!,TBE DOGS DO BARK. New song. The 
words by R. S. Hicurns, the music by J. L. RogckgL, 
Published in F and A. 
Last Verse. nie 
* Laughter, shouting, and weepin; hear, 
of life th they draw 
_ All of us living, beggars are we, 
Nearing the town of Eternity.- 
Tramping along on the road of Life, 
Meeting with sorrow, joy, and strife, 
Asking an alms as old Time looks d 
Hark! the beggars are coming to town!” 


ODOARDO BARRI’S NEW SONG. 


WILLCOCKS & CO,, 63 Berners Street, W. Opera Company. 
Published in D, E flat, ond F. 
by Correspondence. nares beyond the 
‘ TO COMPOS E RS. BEYOND THE SEA. By the Composer of the world-renowned 


RIDGEWAY & CO., Music Publishers, 
10 Argyll Street, London, W., 

UNDERTAKE THE ‘ 

REVISIT Vorks upon AND of Musical 


“« PORTRAITS 


MUSICAL CELEBRITIES 


“Magazine of 


Having received from our readers ap) 


2000 INDIA PROOF PORTRAITS 


‘FARES FROM THE ORIGIN the Portraits that 
hitherto 3 “MAGAZINE OF 
MUSIC,” we have now prepared Portfolios containing 
TWELVE INDIA PROOF PORTRAITS. 
PRICE, POST FREE, 10s, 6d. : 


Trade ordere for the ‘Magazine of Muasle” to be sent ta 
Messrs. Kent & Co., 23 Paternoster Row. Subscriptions and 
Advertisements to Business Manager, “ Magazine of Music,” |: 
Office, St. Martin's House, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 

Advertisements 5s. and Ge. per tnoh to 
columa width 

Editorial communtoations 40 tothe 
Arran, Rutford Road, Coventry Park, Streatham, London, 8.W. 


songs, “Saved the Storm,” Shadow of the 
Cross,” etc. 


GTELLA MIA and FOND HEARTS WALTZES. 

AIGRaTTE. These immensely successful waltzes 

ain be amongst the favourites at the forthcoming balls 
winter. 


— 


CAROLINE LOWTHIAN’'S NEW VALSE. 
and | [,ULLAB Y.—Another success the Composer 
sotis,” ‘* Bitter Sweet,” “‘ The Reign the Rien 
Rowy to play and delightful to dance to; sliould be on every 


ball programme. 
ULLABY WAL Now ‘or Pianoforte; te; for, 
Ls Septett Band; for Full fi for Brass Band, 


for Military Band ; of all musicsellers, 


_JPYLLEN By Leonarp Gautier. En 
succéssful; played by every Military and String 
throughout the Nid Kingdom and the Colonies. 
WALTZ, By Enos Anprew.  Beauti 
illustrated, with a likeness of Miss Adelaide Detchon. 
Programme is complete upon which does not appear the — 
of one or more of this popular Composer’s charming waltzes. _ 
[SOBEL WALTZ. By Anvrew. Melodious and 
effective, with the true waltz swing, which-makes dancing 
a pleasure. 
HYLLIS POLKA. By Enos AnpREw. Illustrated a 
P likeness of Miss Phyllis taken froma 


its world-wide popularity, st’ most charming 
land dance ever composed. 


‘CRAMER. &. CO, 
201 Regent Street, Ww 
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N21.“WAE IS MY HEART? 


Andante doloroso. 


Pp 
Wae is my heart,and the tears in my ee; Lang, lang, joy’s been a stran - ger to me; For - 
j : 
\ 
sak - enandfriendlesssmy bur-den I bear, Andthe sweet voice of pi-ty ne’er sounds in my ear. 
e S$ ¥ 
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Love, thouhast pleasures,and deep hae loved; 
wo 
appass. ¢ — 
Love, thou hast sor - rows, and sair hae I proved; But _ this brui-sed heart that now 
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in mybreast, I can feel by its throbbings—— will soon be at 
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rest. Oh, . ‘if I were where 
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hap-py I have been, Down by yonstream and yon bonny ‘cas - tle green; For 
i — | 4. 
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there 


he is wand’ 
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soon dry the tear frae his 
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N°2.“OF & THE AIRTS THE WIND CAN BLAW? 


Allegro con spirito. 
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theairts the wind canblaw, I dear - ly” 


For there the bon - ny 
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las - sie lives, The las - sie I 


wild woods grow, and 
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And mo-ny a hill__ be-tween; 


But day andnight my fan- eysflight Is 
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er- wit my Jean. 
poco rall. a tempo | 
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I see her in the dew-y flowrs, I see _ her _ sweet and fair; 1 
: 
; 
_—— 
hear her in the tune- fu’ birds, I hear her charm the Theres 
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© flowr that ‘springs, By fount - ain, shaw, or green; _ Theres not a bon-ny bird that sings, But 
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3.“THE BANKS OF DOON?’ 
poco|rit. - a tempo 
> bon ny Doon, How can ye bloom 
tranquillo 
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can ye chant, ye lit - tle birds, And 
crese. - 
break 
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crese. - 
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me 0’ the hap - py days, When my fause love 


Tow break my heart, thou bon - ny birdThat 


t T 5 
a tempo 
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mate; For sae__ I sat, and ist na o’ my fate. 


Att ‘ae I roved by bon - nyDoon, to the wood-bine twine; | And il- ka bird” 
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Ne 4.“O, MY LUVES LIKE A RED, RED ROSE” 


_ Allegro vivace. 
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VOICE. 3 = = 
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0, my a red, red rose, Thats new - ly sprung in 
June; ; luves _like the mel - o - die Thats sweet - playa in 
ae: 
tune: As fair art thon, my _bon-ny lass, So. 
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still, my dear,While the 
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sands of life shall run: - Then fare thee weel, my on - ly Iuvel And 
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fare thee weel a - while! And I will come a - gain, my luve,Tho’ it 
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were ten thou -sand mile; And I will come a-gain,my luve,Tho’it were ten  thou-sand 
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mourn when it was torn By au-tumn wild and win-ter rude, But I wad sing om 
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in my luve were yon red rose That grows up-on the cast - le 
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6.“BONNY WEE THING: 


Allegretto semplice. 
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wear thee my bo - som, Lest my je - wel I ‘should 
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Words by 
E. D.C. 


Magazine of Mudie. 
BABY MY INNOCENT 


ONE. 


Music by 
FERDINAND DUNKLEY, Op.5. No 2. 


Orazioso e teneramente. 
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Love - ly the hues of the = spring.............. 
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Young flowrs ex qui-site grace! Leaf - lets in me lo_dy sing 
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While the soft rain _ drops they quaff. 
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Scat terd by rain and by Is the pure light of your some blue eyes 
| | 

| 
Lord of all glad_ness and [ight, 
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May my babe @row.......... in thy sight 
L 1 
eres. cres. molto 
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So shall her younég.......... life be blest Rip en_ing ev. er in  sweet_ness and truth 
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Fairy Revels. 


New Year’s ue. 


On New Year's night, the moon shines bright, 


Down in & woodland glade ; 
There in A ring, they dance and sing, 
Beneath an old oak’s shade; © 
Six elves so fair, with floating hair, 


gossamer drrayed. 


E.D.€. 
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OWRat ‘foytha Saw on 
Rew Sear’d Eeve. 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


ON WENT HILDEGARDE, SPEEDING OVER THE GROUND, WITH HER QUICK 


JERKY FOOTSTEPS, 


‘ YTHA sat curled up on the window- 

seat thinking. It was New Year’s 

Eve, and a party of people were 

assembled in the drawing-room of 
Arran Lodge, ’Dytha’s home, to celebrate the 
coming of the New Year; and though there 
was much talking and laughing and merriment 
going on around her, ’Dytha was so absorbed 
in her thoughts that she scarcely heard it. 

Arran Lodge was a large old-fashioned house, 
with dark low rooms, where cosy little corners 
were to be found in which to hide away if one 
wanted to be alone and think. It was in a 
cushioned window recess, where she could peer 
into the darkness outside, that the little daughter 
of the house had ensconced herself ; a favourite 
nook with her both in summer and winter. 

’Dytha was six years and four months old. 
She always carefully added the four months 
when any one asked her age, for she felt that 
she was going on for seven, and that people 
ought to know it. She had bright grey eyes, 
and an intelligent little face ; not very pretty, 
because the features were not regular; her 
square forehead, with bright brown wavy hair 
falling ali about it, formed her chief charm. 
She was very fond of reading ; and, having a 
Vivid imagination, she would sit and ponder 
over a book long after reading it, trying to 
imagine how all the people in it would look and 
actin veal life. Fairy stories were her delight. 
She firmly believed in elves and sprites; and 
though she had never yet managed to see one, 
she felt sure she should some day. She would 
often try and interest Ceddie, her baby brother, 
m these fascinating stories, and was delighted 


when she saw his big blue eyes open wide in 


Saniahonnet at some wonderful fairy exploit ; 
- he soon grew tired of listening, and would 
dle off to drive his wooden horse round the 
tursery, leaving her toread alone. «4 
ne it was no fairy tale that now absorbed 
attention, as she nestled in the window-seat. 
take a peep into her thoughts. 
wish,” thought ’Dytha, peering out 
ite € ark garden meditatively, her head a 
the on one side,—“ how I wish I knew where 
Mit = Year comes from, and what it is like— 
the Old Year, too, poor thing ! how it dies 
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and goes right away, 
and never comes back 
any more! It is very 
queer ; but I don’t like 


has been a kind Old 
Year to me, and I love 
him for giving me such 
a lot of treats! 
“Papa never told me 
this afternoon what the 


didn’t seem to know, 


Year comes flying in 
to-night, when the front 
door is opened as the 
clock strikes twelve ! 
How I would like to 
stay up just this once, 
but”—with a sigh—- 
“isn’t a bit of use to 
think about it. / know 
what Ill do, though. 
Vl stay awake and 
peep out of window at 
twelve o'clock, and see 
what happens! So I 
will—that’s splendid !” 

So delighted was she 
with this idea, that she jumped down from her 
perch and began dancing softly on tip-toe, still 
in the shadow of the curtain; and just then a 
voice cried, “ Why, ’Dytha, here you are at last ; 
I’ve been looking all over the house for you. 
Come into the library, and have a game at coach 
and horses. They’re all having tea, and we've 
time for a jolly game before you go to bed.” It 
was ’Dytha’s cousin Fred, a big, good-humoured 
Eton boy, whom ’Dytha admired with quite a 
reverent devotion, and a romp with whom was 
a rare treat ; so off they started for the library. 

“T say, Fred,” Said ’Dytha on the way, in a 
confidential tone, “ what will the New Year look 
like when he comes flying in to-night at twelve 
o'clock? I do so want to know about it. 
When I asked papa this afternoon, he only 
laughed, and said, ‘ We shall see.’ Will you tell 
me all about it to-morrow? Do/” 

“All right, ’Dythie,” said Fred, laughing. 
“1’ll tell you to-morrow ; come along.” 

The library was a large, barely - furnished 
room, where there was plenty of space for 
frolicking, and, better still, contained an old 
arm-chair on wheels, which was speedily con- 
verted into a “coach,” Fred tying ’Dytha and 
himself on in front as horses, and little Ceddie 
sitting in the coach as driver. This somewhat 
boisterous game was at last interrupted by 
Nurse, who came to take the children to bed; 
and ’Dytha, hot and flushed with exercise, ran 
into the drawing-room to say good-night, more 
willingly than usual, for the thought of staying 
awake till twelve overcame her dislike to bed- 
time. 

Mr. Home—’Dytha’s father—was a tall, fair 
man, with a kind, genial face, and bright grey 
eyes, like those of his little daughter. He found 
time, in the midst of his entertaining, to kiss her 
very tenderly, and to whisper in her ear that 
she must wake up bright and good in the morn- 
ing, and begin the New Year with a happy heart. 
*Dytha gave him a loving hug, and trotted away 
up-stairs, her heart full of pleasant anticipation. 
All the time she was being undressed, it was on 
the tip of her tongue to take Nurse into the 
secret of what she meant to do; but she dreaded 
being forbidden, and so kept silence. Tucked 
up warm in her “little nest,” as she called the 
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cot-bed where she slept, ’Dytha lay wide awake, 
listening to the strains of music which came 
floating up from the drawing-room below. She 


wished they would not sing just then, for when 


to think of his dying 
because he is old, he 


New Year and the Old © 
Year were like; 
_ away, when a hand was laid gently on the door, 
and, I suppose, nobody | 
does know till the New | 
_bythis time. To-night she saw a pair of bright 
grey eyes and a wide-awake little face gazing 


she was in bed music always made her feel 
melancholy ; but by and by the words came so 
distinctly, that she could not help listening : 


“ Ring oul the old, ring in the new ; 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow : 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true.” 


It was her father’s voice. *Dytha well knew the 
full, richtone. The last notes had scarcely died 


and Mrs. Home came softly in to kiss her little 
daughter, whom she generally found fast asleep 


up at her, as ’Dytha sat up in bed and stretched 
out her arms for a warm embrace. 

“Why, my little one, awake still! It is 
getting so late ; my ’Dytha must lie down and 
try to go to sleep.” 

“Mother dear, I’m not a bit sleepy; I tan’t 


help listening to the music; aud besides, I don’t 


want to go to sleep yet.” Then, softly stroking 
her cheek: “Pretty mother, I do love you! 
Stay a little while with me. I want to tell you 
something.” 

But her mother could not be away from the 
friends down-stairs any longer, and when she 
was gone, ’Dytha began to think of the most 
exciting things she knew, to keep herself awake. 

Christmas had been a very merry season for 
her, and the remembrance of the turkey, plum- 
pudding, and goodies, and the radiant Christ- 
mas tree afterwards, was still fresh in her mind. 
One Christmas gift, a sweet} wax doll, called 
Hildegarde, lay in a little cradle by the side of 
her bed, fast asleep, ’Dytha thought ; but as she 
lay and watched the cradle, she fancied she saw 
a slight movement of the tiny coverlet, and a 
few minutes later, to her great astgnishment, 
she heard a soft yawn, and one of Hildegarde’s 
little waxen arms appeared, the clothes were 
pushed aside, and a tiny face, with round blue 
eyes and flaxen curls, peeped at ’Dytha from 
between the pink curtains. For a moment or 
so they stared at one another without speaking, 
and then the doll said, in a squeaky voice, 
rubbing her eyes, — 

“ May I get up, mamma?” 

“Yes, Hildegarde, my dear,” said ’Dytha ; 
“wait a moment and I’ll come to lift you out 
of bed.” 

She never dreamt that dolly could get up by 
herself; but Hildegarde gave herself a little 
shake, and got out of bed in a very dignified 
manner. ’Dytha stared. By this time she was 
also out of bed ; and now, as the doll was in her 
night-gown, and it was rather cold, the careful 
little mother fetched her clothes from the toy 
cupboard, and proceeded to put them on, dolly 
chattering all the time. 

“ Be quick, be quick, mamma ; I must be off. 
It’s nearly twelve !” 

“Why, where ave you going, darling ?” 

(Dytha was fumbling with a button which 
would not go into its hole.) 

“It’s New Year's Eve, and I’m going to 
Elfland to dance in the Great Hall of the 
Years. Let me go, let me go.” 

Hildegarde struggled so violently to get 
away, that ’Dytha, who was tying on her little 
woollen hat, had to let her go with it loose, 
off started Hildegarde, at a quick, jerky pace, 
across the nursery and out at the door. Burn- 
ing with curiosity, ’Dytha had just time to throw 
on her little blue wrapper and soft slippers, and 
follow her down-stairs, Pit-a-pat went dolly’s 
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fect, but ’Dytha’s footsteps made no noise. 
As they passed the drawing-room door, she 
heard the sound of talking and laughter. The 
front door stood open, and, as she stepped out 
into the snowy garden, the church clock chimed 
the three-quarters. Somehow the garden was 
quite different, not a bit like its real self; it was 
very dark, and ’Dytha could just catch sight of 
dolly’s little pink frock disappearing down a 
narrow path between two tall hedges ; so she 
followed as quickly as she could. On went 
Hildegarde, speeding over the ground with her 
quick, jerky footsteps ; on ran ’Dytha after her. 
Darker and darker grew the night, and now it 
began to snow softly, the flakes falling as lightly 
as feathers on ’Dytha’s bare head and blue 
wrapper ; still she did not feel cold, which was 
no wonder, for they were fairy flakes, and she 
was now in Elfland. As she ran her feet 
seemed scarcely to touch the ground; pre- 
sently her ears caught the faint sound of music 
in the distance, which grew and grew, till a 
large, massive building loomed through the 
darkness ; a subdued light shining through 
windows of stained 
glass. This was 
where the music 
came from. A 
mysterious melody 
floated on the air, 
like the sound of 
thousand tiny 
horns. 

Hildegrade dis- 
appeared through 
a high-arched 
doorway ; ’Dytha 
followed, pushed 
aside a curtain, 
and entered a little 
shyly, though her 
heart beat high 
with expectation, 
and this is what 
she saw :— 

A great round 
hall, dimly lighted 
by a soft luminous 
glow (’Dytha could 
not tell from 
whence it came), 
which revealed a 
number of arched 
doorways all round, 
each covered by a 
heavy curtain, The 
roof was so high 
that it was quite 
lost in the dimness ; but, looking up, she fancied 
she could see a number of white birds perched 
among the arches, and flying to and fro, rustling 
their wings. In the centre of this great hall, 
where the light was brightest, was a crowd of 
tiny creatures standing in a ring; and ’Dytha 
cried out with delight, for she saw that they were 
fairies. The most funny little elves imaginable, 
of such queer shapes, all wearing tiny red- 
pointed shoes. ’Dytha clapped her hands as 
she recognised the plum-pudding and mince- 
pie fairies (stout little gentlemen), and all the 
Christmas-tree sprites, among whom was Hilde- 
garde. She knew them by the coloured candles 
they held in their hands. Then, as her eyes 
grew more accustomed to the light, she made 
out the holly and mistletoe elves, pretty little 
ladies, dressed in green, white, and red; and, in 
pure white with a golden crown on her head, 
was Christmas Rose, a yery tall, stately fairy 
queen, to whom Holly and Mistletoe were 
ladies-in-waiting. 

As 'Dytha gazed wonder-struck, the mysteri- 
ous music began again, and instantly all was 


commotion among the little people; all joined 
hands and began to dance around in a ring, 
singing in sweet, silvery voices, and beckoning 
to ’Dytha as they sang :— 
** Round, round, whirl around, 

Till our feet scarce touch the ground ; 

Dance and sing in a ring, 

We won't stop for anything ! 


“ Whirl, whirl, madly whirl ; 
Come and join us, little girl ; 
Spirits bright, all the night 
Dance till coming of the light! 


“* This enchanted hour we greet, 
When the Old and New Years meet: 
Greet the Coming, speed the Past, 
In this great hall, dim and vast, 


‘* Spirits we, gay and free, 
None can steal our liberty ; 
Dance and sing in a ring, 
We won't stop for anything!” 


During the last verse the music slowly died 


away, and the fairies, still giddily whirling 


‘| GO WHENCE I CAN NEVER RETURN. FAREWELL!” 


round, gradually disappeared through a door- 
way on the far side of the hall, the curtain 
closing after them. The music ceased, and for 
the first time ’Dytha felt she was alone. 

She stood gazing at the spot where a few 
moments before the merry elves had been 
dancing, and just then, clear and solemn, came 
the sound of a bell striking the hour of twelve. 
At the last stroke the heavy curtain over a 
distant doorway gradually parted, and revealed 
to 'Dytha’s rapt gaze what looked like a cavern 
of dark sapphire blue. In the doorway was 
a group of figures standing round a couch, upon 
which lay an old, old man, whose long white 
beard covered his breast, and fell all around 
him as he lay. His face was lined and wrinkled, 
and his eyes, large and melancholy, were deep 
set under bushy eyebrows. He was dressed all 
in purple and gold, with a crown of wheat-ears 
and grapes on his white hair. 

*Dytha’s eyes filled with tears as she watched 
him, for she felt sure this was the Old Year, and 
that he was dying. He lay quite still, as if very 
tired, but his sad ae glanced quickly and 
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earnestly from one to another of the 
around him, and now ’Dytha found time to 
examine these, whom she saw at once were 
spirits. The Old Year raised himself slowly on 
his couch, and they all bowed low before him, 
Three beautiful ladies stepped out from the 
rest, and knelt down at his feet: one was 
flaxen-haired, with grey eyes—she was dressed 
in white and green; another, in a robe of many 
colours, had auburn hair and roguish blue eyes; 
while the last was so beautiful and kind. 
looking, that ’Dytha longed to throw her arms 
around her and kiss her. She had hair and 
eyes of richest brown, and a sweet, sad smile 
played about her mouth. She wore a dress of 
brown and gold, the colour of autumn leaves, 
These all knelt with heads bent, and then the 
Old Year spoke : 

“My children,” he said slowly, in a lov, 
musical voice, “I give you my blessing. Spring, 
Summer, and Autumn, depart! Nourish the 
fruits of the earth, and minister to the wants 
of men. I go whence I can never return, 
Farewell !” 

*Dytha could not 
understand the full 
meaning of these 
words, but she felt 
sad, for she knew 
the Old Year was 
going away to 
come back no 
more. One by one 
all the spirits of 
the year knelt for 
his benediction. 
There was Winter, 
all covered with 
icicles, and with 
a merry red face; 
the Wind, a big, fat 
young man, with 
rosy, puffed - out 
cheeks and 
streaming hair; 
“Rain” was a 
strange-looking 
figure. She wasa 
tall woman, dressed 
in a long grey 
robe, with 
coloured hair flow- 
ing down to her 
feet. Her face was 
pale, and she 
looked as though 
she were always 
crying. 'Dytha 
quite pitied her, and longed to ask why she was 
so sad, until the thought struck her— “Ok! it 
must be because she is always being grumbled 
at, and never wanted anywhere. Poor 
Rain !” 

All these and many more spirits she saw, and 
the Old Year blessed them all ; meanwhile, the 
sound of mysterious music was heard, 
flying in from the deep blue distance came 4 
flock of beautiful white birds, with wings out 
spread, looking like huge, snow-flakes. They 
fluttered over the Old Year. When he saw 
them he looked round on all the spirits with 
a lingering smile, and they all knelt solemnly, 
while the birds surrounded and lifted him 
slowly on their wings, and bore him away into 
the depths of the sapphire distance. 

“I suppose,” "Dytha thought, “this Hall must 
be on the edge of the world, and the birds are 
carrying him away into heaven.” Then she sud 
denly turned round, for the music, which 
been growing louder and louder, suddenly burst 
out quite near at hand into a triumphant ] 
and she saw coming back again the troop 
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elves, marching two and two, and singing at the 
top of their voices : we 


‘“* With laughter and song 
Greet wé the New Year ; 
And, marching along, 
The glad tidings we bear ! 


““ He is coming, ts coming ; 
Sing, elves, and rejoice! 
We know that he comes, 
By the sound of his voice. 


“* Hark! hark to the bells 
Pealing out loud and clear! 
Elfand rings him in ; 
He is here, he és here!” 


The jangling of bells and the voices of the 
fairies mingled together, and made quite a 
deafening noise, in the midst of which there 
entered a tiny golden car, drawn by four elves-— 
“Snowdrop, Crocus, Primrose, and Violet,” 
and sitting in it was the most beautiful little 
boy, dressed all in pure white. ‘'Dytha could 
see his hair shining like gold, but his face was 
turned aside; and try as she might, she 
could not catch a glimpse of it. She called 
out— 

“ Dear little New Year, let me see your face ;” 
but she could not make herself heard above the 
din of the music. In vain she shouted at the 
top of her voice; but suddenly he turned his 
head, and at once there was dead silence. 
Hall, chariot, elves, melted away into nothing, 
and a sweet, lisping voice she well knew said, 
“Dood mornin’, ’Dytha. Happy New Year!” 
Her brother Ceddie, in Nurse’s arms, was peep- 
ing over the edge of her cot, his curls shining 
like gold in the morning sun, a bright smile on 
his baby face. 

E. D. C. 
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E was young, rich, well-born, and hand- 
some ; he had almost every possession 
heart could wish for; but, like Naaman 
the Syrian, he had one terrible afflic- 

tion that poisoned his cup of happiness: he 
was only just able to distinguish light from 
darkness, 

It was difficult to account for this misfortune 
—so the oculists said. It had come upon him 
by degrees, and was caused by cataract ; that 
was all they knew. There was some hope that 
his sight might be restored in time, supposing 
the case to be free from awkward complications. 
Meanwhile, all he could do was to be patient, 
and wait until the moment had arrived for the 
n€cessary operation. 

This was how it happened that Josef, Baron 
von Keyserling, had come for the first time to 
the little hill-side village of Stillenbad, where 
his doctors advised him to go through a course 


' of the famous baths, which were so desirable, in 


order that his nerves might be soothed and 
Strengthened to bear all that lay before him. 
Stillenbad is more than soothing—it is very, 
very dull; even in the bright summer weather, 
when the hills amongst which it nestles are 


covered with leafy beauty, and the numerous 
little streams which moisten them trickle merrily 
down towards the not distant Rhineland. But 
all places were pretty much alike now to poor 
Josef. He could only feel the soft air blow on 
his face, and hear the birds sing as he wandered 
about the woods on the arm of his faithful 
servant, Hermann, who felt his master’s infir- 
mity almost as much as if it had been his own. 
It is sad to have anything to embitter one’s 
youth, when at the best it passes only too swiftly. 
One consolation was left him, however; he had 
an unusual talent for music, and before his loss 
of sight came to hinder him, he had already 
composed many a lovely melody, which had 
advanced him, young as he was, some way along 
the road to fame. Wherever he went, he took 


still play in spite of his blindness. For hours 
every day he would sit before it, lost in enjoy- 
ment of delicious sounds of his own creation. 
Then his handsome features would change and 
soften, as his fingers wandered caressingly over 
the keys ; and it was touching to see how con- 
tented and happy he looked, poor young fellow ! 
while his heavy cross was for the moment laid 
aside and forgotten. 

There was one thing that distressed him a 
_good deal just now. He had composed a certain 
Réverie for violin and piano, far more beautiful, 
as he knew, than anything he had written 
hitherto; and here, in this remote and tiny 
village, there seemed to be no one who could 
commit histhoughts topaper. For the twentieth 
time since his arrival at Stillenbad, he confided 
his perplexity to the devoted Hermann, and at 
last he received an answer that gave some pro- 
mise of being satisfactory. 

“I have made inquiries according to the Herr 
Baron’s instructions,” announced this untiring 
friend one day, “and I find that there is, in this 
very place, a young miidchen, daughter to the 
Herr Doktor Baumeister, who knows a good 
deal of music, and is willing, she says, to do her 
best.” 

“ Bravo !” cried Josef, his pale face brighten- 


.| ing; “this is indeed good news. And when do 


they say she wilf be at leisure ?” 

“At any day and hour, so said the Herr 
Doktor, that would be most agreeable to the 
Herr Baron.” | 

“Why did you not say so before?” said 
Josef, almost impatiently—though as a rule he 
was very patient. “What was the use of 
wasting valuable time?” 

He rose and went to the window, which was 
open, stretching out his hand, on which the cool 
drops fell thickly. “ It rains hard, does it not ?” 
said he. “It is also early in the afternoon, and 
there will be no going out for me. Go then at 
once, and bring her if possible, good Hermann. 
Explain the matter in as few words as possible, 
and return again before my inspiration has for- 
saken me.” 

The obedient Hermann had left the room 
and was out of the house almost before his 
master had finished speaking. When he re- 
turned, he brought with him not only the young 
girl who was to render such an important 
service, but even the Frau Doktorin herself, 
in her best Sunday bonnet, and in a flutter of 
pleased excitement, as she introduced her 
daughter and herself with a series of elaborate 
curtseys, which it was really a pity that Josef 
was unable to admire. 

He fortunately remembered that to ask her 
to accept any other seat than the sofa would 
have been a grave breach of etiquette; his 
guest being one of the little diirgerschaft of 
Germany. 

“ How kind it is of you, mein Fraulein,” said 


Josef, then addressing the young girl, “to come 
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with him his favourite pianoforte, for he could. 


to my aid in this unexpected manner! I 
really think that, in spite of everything, I may 
consider myself very fortunate. No one knows 
the trouble I have been in fearing that my 
latest composition must remain unwritten for 
the present, perhaps for ever. But now, thanks 
to you, my mind is eased of a great burden, 
and I hardly know how to express my 
gratitude.” 

He spoke in his usual gentle half-melancholy 
voice, and his smile was wonderfully sweet and 
engaging. Lotta was young, and not parti- 
cularly ready with her tongue, and she did not 
say much in answer. She listened with round 
eyes full of interest, while her mother explained 
that she had recently passed a very good 
examination at the Raff Conservatorium in 
Frankfurt, where she had been studying with 
a view to becoming a teacher of music. “We 
have six children, and Lotta is the eldest,” 
added the good Frau Doktorin, evidently a 
kindly and simple-minded woman, “and it is 
most desirable that she should have some 


some future time. In the meantime we shall 
only be too proud if the “little:she has learnt 
will enable her to be of service to the Herr 
Baron.” 

After which introduction the worthy soul 
settled herself comfortably into a corner of the 
sofa, pulled a long stocking she was knitting 
from her pocket, and evidently considered that 
the necessary preliminaries having been con- 
cluded, the real business of the afternoon had 
better be proceeded with, with as little delay 
as possible. 

Josef quite agreed with her. “ Perhaps I had 
better play you my Réverie,” said he, addressing 
the young girl, “ and you shall then give me your 
opinion of it.. It is not very long, and it will be 
best that you should hear it as a whole, though 
it is a pity we should have to dispense with the 
violin.” He seated himsélf at the piano, first 
sweeping his hands over the notes in a magni- 
ficent prelude. After this came the melody ; 
tender, dreamy, and wonderfully pathetic. 
Neither the Frau Doktorin nor her daughter 
had ever heard anything like it before. The 
former dropped her knitting and listened in 
open-mouthed admiration ; the latter sat as if 
entranced, and breathed a long sigh of mingled 
pain and pleasure at the end. 

“But it is heavenly, pracht voll,—aller- 
liebst /” she cried impulsively, forgetting all 
shyness in her enthusiasm. “It is like a 
poem, a story—enchanting! How shall I 
ever do justice to its beauty? But let me 
begin without loss of time, if the Herr Baron 
pleases.” 

“With all my heart!” said Josef, and Her- 
mann was summoned forthwith, and laid pens, 
ink, and paper ready to her hand. Lotta was 
prepared for a work of some time and difficulty, 
but for this she cared nothing. She was 
energetic and self-reliant, like most little 
people, and besides this, she had a good heart, 
and was always ready to do a kindness. She 
had thick yellow hair tightly plaited round and 
round her head, in a neat but not exactly 
becoming fashion. Her blue eyes were modest 
and intelligent, and though she thought herself 
plain even to ugliness, her face had a certain 
freshness and honesty that could not fail to 
make it pleasant. People’s voices are apt to 
be more characteristic than they are aware. 
Lotta’s had a certain true ring about it, and 
her laugh was frequent and full of gaiety, for 
she was a merry little thing. Day after day, as 
their joint labour progressed, Josef grew to like 
her society so much that she became almost 
indispensable to him. As for Lotta, she was 


perfectly happy; though she went through 


means of earning her bread, if necessary, at - 
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occasional moments of dreadful trepidation, when the pen was laid down 
every now and then, and the Herr Baron would request her to play 


over to him what she had written from his dictation, in order that his 
ear might judge of its correctness. 


“You don’t know the comfort you have been to nie,” he said to her 


one day, when the Réverie was almost completed. “What should 


1 have done without you all this dreary time? You have indeed , 


charmed away my sadness!” 

Lotta did not answer, and he could not see the happy look that came 
over her face, succeeded by one of sorrow as she said to herself, “ It 
is nearly over; he will soon be gone, and get cured, I hope, but I shall 
never see him again !” 

“Did I ever tell you,” pursued Josef, unconscious of her thoughts, 
and with one hand still wandering over the keys as he turned to her, 
“that 1 was once engaged to be married? It was only an engagement, 
not a solemn betrothal, which has something irrevocable about it, has 
it not? Before matters could be finally arranged between our respective 
parents, my sight went from bad to worse. I became totally blind, in 
fact, and my intended declared that her heart was too tender to bear the 
daily sight of such suffering. So there was an end of it all, for what 
right had I, under such circumstances, to hold her to her promise ?” 

“Is such athing possible?” asked Lotta, lifting soft eyes full of indigna- 
tion and astonishment ; “could any woman be so unkind, so heartless?” 

They were alone during this conversation, for the good Frau Doktorin 
had rather relaxed her chaperonage of late; and as for Hermann, he 
was discretion itself, and always knew when to retire. 

“ Ouc.voules-vous?” asked Josef, with a smile that—naturally, perhaps 

was not without some bitterness. “ You forget that it was, on the 
contrary, the exquisite tenderness of her heart that caused the mischief ! 
I tried to put myself in her place, and do you know it did seem to me 
a miserable fate for a bright young thing to cast in her lot with a help- 
less fellow like me. Imagine the weariness of seeing him grope about 
day after day, upsetting all her favourite little tables very likely, and 
causing her incessant little trials of temper. Then to feel him depending 
entirely upon her for everything, unable to read the paper or the last new 
book, or even to walk out alone ;—think of the courage it would require 
to be willing to undertake such a being as that,—and for life !” 

“If she loved you,” said Lotta, very low, ‘‘better than herself, as a 
woman should, she could never have left you to suffer alone.” 

“But she was very beautiful,” said Josef, smiling to himself with true 
artistic pleasure at the fair vision that rose before his mind’s eye. “ No 
words of mine can give you an idea of what she was like, and the world 
had a thousand attractions for her. She would have been more than 
human had she been capable of such a sacrifice.” 

“What ¢s a sacrifice?” asked foolish little Lotta, for to her it seemed 
that the word had in this case been misapplied. 

“To give up what one likes best, I suppose,” said poor Josef, with an 
irrepressible sigh, ‘One of us had to do it, and perhaps it was best 
as it was. It was not till after everything was over between us that the 
doctors gave me the hope of regaining my sight.” 

“And that is a grand hope, is it not?” cried the girl, eager to turn 
his thoughts to a brighter subject. “Oh, to think of the day—how often 
have | pictured it!—the day to which this long darkness brings you 
nearer and nearer, when your eyes shall open once more, and you shall 
see God's blessed sunshine, the blue sky and the flowers ; when you shall 
read for yourself all that people will say of your great work—for indeed 
they can only speak but to praise it. Ah, how fresh and lovely the world 
will then seem to you, ~every commonest sight in it new and delightful ! 
What a good day it will be to you,—-the best in your life, 2icht wahr ? 
Just think of the joy of looking once more into the eyes of those who 
love you, and above all,” here her voice changed and faltered, “on the 
face of her you love best !” 

“Why, Lotta,’ interrupted he, stretching out his hand to touch her 
face, for, indeed, he always treated her more like a child than a woman, 
“something ails you, /’ebes Avnd,; you are crying !” 

“It is only with happiness, then,” said she quickly, trying to laugh th: 
matter off. “ My own eloquence must be mighty indeed, for it has even 
moved me to tears! There is something about great happiness that 
brings a lump in one’s throat merely to talk of ; 1 suppose because it 
makes one think of heaven. ‘And now, farewell, Herr Baron, for this 
afternoon, J must go home, indeed, for it is later than I thought. 
1 will return without fail in the morning.” 

When she was gone, Josef called his faithful Hermann to bring his 
hat and stick, and for an hour or more he paced up and down the 
beech -tree avenue at the back of the hotel, deep in thought. The 
girl interested him strangely, and there was besides in her nature 
something that harmonized with his own, how he could hardly tell. 
“She fits into my niches, I suppose,” he said to himself. He liked her 
simplicity, her warm heart and fearless truthfulness ; and her occa- 
sional bursts of enthusiasm pleased and diverted him. About his first 
love, Adelheid, on the other hand, there had been a certain prim 
conventionality ; brought up from her babyhood in a certain groove, 
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with sixteen quarterings ! The Germans, as every one knows, are a 
stolid and sober-minded people, not often carried away by the impulse 
of the moment ; but it was not hard for Josef to decide which of the 
two girls would have been the most likely to make him really happy, 
had their stations in life been identical. 

The next morning was an eventful one, for it heralded two things, 
the completion of Josef’s Réverie, and also the termination of his stay 
at Stillenbad. Lotta was a valiant little soul, and determined not to 
give way again, but her heart sank within her as she played the 
sweet dreamy music over for the last time, and then rolled it up and 
addressed it to the publishers. _ 

“When shall I hear of it again?” she could not help asking, for 
her heart seemed to yearn over the.senseless sheets of paper, and she 
felt almost as if it were her own flesh and blood she was parting from. 

“ Ah, when, indeed!” repeated Josef, smiling, and with a pretended 
shudder. ‘‘ Perhaps we shall never hear anything more of it, and that, 
I do believe, would grieve your sympathetic soul almost as much as it 
would my own. No news would be bad news in that case, would it 
not? But though I cannot write to you, unfortunately, I will not forget 
how kindly you are interested. Hermann shall‘send you the news if 
there is any to hear.” 5 , 

“There,is one thing more that I have to say,” he continued half 
bashfully, though he was a thorough man of the world and not often 
shy, “and the time is short, alas! so let me say it in as few words 
as possible. It would be a great pleasure and I have not many 
—if I might be allowed to offer you some little trifle in remembrance 
of our work together. Shall it be a diamond ring, or some handsome 
furs, or perhaps a piano by one of the best makers? It is for you 
to choose. Only give me the happiness of knowing what you will 
accept for your Christmas present.” 

Lotta was not prepared for this, and it almost upset her. “ Indeed,” 
said she earnestly in a broken voice, ‘‘I would far rather have nothing, 
if the Herr Baron would believe it. To have been of some little service 
to him is better than any reward.” 

Josef was silent and thoughtful. ‘ Well,” said he at length, “so be 
it. Wie Sie wollen. But if I should be alive and well at Christmas, 
you will not refuse to let me come and offer you my good wishes ?” 

“It is hardly likely that you will remember,” said Lotta, recovering 
herself and smiling bravely. “But at any time, under any circum- 
will be only too glad to welcome him.” ’ 
Winter had come with unusual severity, and a thick covering of 
to Stillenbad and the neighbouring villages. The last of the visitors 
had driven away long ago; the hotels were all shut up and deserted, 
except by the Verwalter and his wife, who were bound to remain and 
take care of them. Good Doctor Baumeister and his fellows had scarce 
' enough work to enable them to keep the wolf from the door; it was 
‘to be hoped that the summer season had been sufficiently profitable 
_to enable them to live without it. If it had not been for a good big 
_ cheque which Josef von Keyserling had placed in the Doctor’s hands 
at parting, perhaps the large china stoves in his house might not 
_ have been so constantly replenished, nor might Lotta and her brothers 
_and sisters have been as warmly clad; but of this they knew nothing. 
| There was very little news of Josef. Hermann had written once from 
| Wiesbaden, where his master was undergoing a course of treatment 
preparatory to his operation. He was well in health and in fairly good 


| Spirits, and by Christmas it was hoped that everything would be satis- 


' factorily over, and this was all they knew. 

Lotta was eager for tidings, and also longed to hear of the success of 
the Réverie ; but of this the letter said nothing. Nobody knew of her 
_ anxiety, or how often she crept into the little village church to pour out 
| simple fervent prayers that all might go well with him. For herself she 
_ asked nothing—had she not youth and strength and eyesight, and were 
not those she loved close by, and within her grasp? It was only down 
at the very bottom of her tender heart that there lay that secret longing 
—she hardly knew for what, but she had a dim idea that it would be 
wrong as well as foolish to give way to it. She used to come home 
cheered and soothed after these absences, and would bustle about the 
house with tenfold diligence, keeping the Mitterchen with glad activity 


in all there was to do. There was never any lack of occupation, for the 
Frau Doktorin was always a brisk and thrifty housewife ; just now more 
so than ever, for Christmas was close at hand. 
A large young fir-tree had been transplanted from a neighbouring 
wood, and was being gaily decorated with flags, toys, and hundreds of 


tiny candles, Lotta had been haunted by a dread of two things; one 


was lest it should not be ready in time, the other in case the ever-curious 
children should by any means gain admittance to the forbidden room, 
and spoil the delight of the evening bya premature peep at its principal 
attraction. 

But Christmas Eve had arrived, and all was wellsofar. The last little 
candle had been lighted, the last mysterious parcel laid beneath the 
tree, and now a joyous crowd of children rushed in, clapping their 
hands and shrieking with happiness. 
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stances, the Herr Baron knows that our poor home, such as it is, 


snow lay over the Rhineland, and on the hill-side road that led up- 
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“Lottchen,” said her mother suddenly in the | 
midst of the tumult, “it has just struck me that | 
the good Friulein Sturmvogel is spending her | 
Christmas all alone, and only a few doors off. | 
Run then, Lichchen, and beg her to join us. I 
ought to have thought of this before.” 

It was a frosty starlight night, and Lotta | 
hastened off willingly, first throwing a warm | 
hood over her head. Fraulein Sturmvogel, | 
however, was rheumatic and unable to come. 
At her time of life she said Christmas was best 
spent over one’s own fireside. Lotta was on 
her way home, when a sudden thought struck 
her. The church was close by, and being | 
Christmas Eve, it was open and lighted up, 
even at that late hour. Lotta peeped in and 
knelt down for a few minutes in a quiet corner, 
fixing reverent adoring eyes on the sacred grotto 
in which were figures representing the Holy 
Mother and Child. 

“Oh, blessed Christ Kindchen,” she prayed, 
with the tears running down her cheeks, “give 
him, I entreat Thee, whatever may be best for 
him, no matter what happens to me!” 

How long she knelt there Lotta never knew. 
She was not praying all the time, for, on the 
contrary, quite against her wish, all sorts of 
uninvited thoughts kept coming into her head. 
She remembered Josef’s promise that he would 
come and wish her a happy Christmas, and she 
sighed regretfully as she thought how he loved 
everything graceful and beautiful, and how he 
would probably turn away in disgust when he 
saw her plain, homely form and features for the 
first time. 

“Better for me that he should always be 
blind !” thought she ; “ but ah !” and she crossed 


herself devoutly, “what a horrid, abominable, | 


selfish thought !” 
When she went home at last, a great clear 


moon was shining; the Christmas bells were 


ringing out merrily, and the firm snow crackled | 


crisply under her feet. The house door stood | 
wide open; a flood of yellow light streaming | 
forth from it in strange contrast with the cold | 
whitness without. ‘ Ach Aind, where have | 
you been all this time?” cried her mother, | 
greatly excited. “Come in, come in, and see | 
what the Christ And has sent you!” 

Lotta ran in quickly, with dazzled eyes and 
beating heart. There stood a tall figure 
enveloped in furs that somehow she half ex- 
pected to see, and a kind voice she knew well 
uttered her name. 


“Yes, 1 am here!” said Josef in tones that | 
seemed a little tremulous and agitated, unlike | 
his habitual gentle calm. “I promised to come | 
and see you this Christmas, did I not, Lotta? 
and now it is for you to say whether I am to go 
away again. Do you remember our Réverie? | 
It has made my name famous, so people say, | 
but alas ! the remainder of that bright vision of | 
yours was a mirage. Everything has been tried, 
and in vain; I am totally, hopelessly blind.” 

“And now, Lotta,” he contined, “I have 
spoken to your father and mother; it all rests 
with yourself. I can bear anything with 
courage and faith if only I have you to help 
me, and our lives together could be not only 
useful but happy. Oh, Lotta! beloved, will you 
indeed lighten my darkness?” 

She could not speak; she only clasped his | 
hand with a stedfast reassuring pressure that | 
told him as plainly as any words what her 
answer would be. 

“And yet,” he went on mournfully, “it is your | 
whole bright young life I am asking for. What 
right has any man to expect such a sacrifice?” | 

“But what zs a sacrifice?’ asked Lotta, | 
repeating her old question with sudden and | 
sweet audacity. “ Does it not mean, as you once 
told me, to give up what one likes best ?” 
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THE GENIUS OF THE BRITISH 


AM afraid it will be considered great 
presumption on my part to attempt to 
write about a musical subject in a musical 
paper, when I confess that I am not a 

musician myself. I do not compose in any style, 
I do not play any sort of instrument, nor, incred- 
ible as it may appear, do I fancy that I can sing. 
In short, I am merely a member of that down- 
trodden, long-suffering, much-abused body, the 
musical public. I have, however, recently had 
a strange experience which I propose to relate, 
because I think it may arouse some interest and 
sympathy in the breasts of my fellow-sufferers. 
A short time ago I happened to be passing 
through a certain north-country manufacturing 
town which is well known for its musical pro- 
pensities, On the day of my arrival I saw in 
the coffee-ro2m of my hotel a large placard 
announcing that a grand vocal and instrumental 
concert was to be held that very afternoon in 
the town hall. As I knew nobody in the place 
and had nothing to do, I determined to go to 
the concert, although by sad experience I could 
form a tolerably accurate idea beforehand of 
the sort of compositions of which the pro- 
gramme would consist. Nor were my gloomy 
prognostications falsified. The instrumental 
part of the performance was undertaken by 
a foreign gentleman, who played the piano with 
his feet—at least the pedal was by far the most 
prominent feature of his rendering of Chopin 
and Liszt—and by a young lady who flourished 
a white and rounded arm backwards and for- 


_wards over the strings of a violin. She pro- 


duced but little tone, which was just as well, 
since that little was out of tune, but the white 
arm was duly appreciated and encored. The 
songs consisted of modern royalty ballads, 
generally composed expressly for the singer, 
and sung for the first time in public, and those 
ancient Scotch and English ballads of which 
our prima donnas seem to imagine that “age 
cannot wither them nor custom stale their 
infinite variety.” 

The afternoon was warm, and the hall became 
so stuffy that at the end of the first part I 
debated within myself whether it would be 
worth while to sit out the rest of the pro- 
gramme, or whether I should spend the time 
more profitably by walking out to explore the 
neighbouring country. At length I decided on 


the latter course, and just before the second 
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BALLAD INTRODUCES HIMSELF, 


part began I left the hall, and, walking at a 
brisk pace, I soon found myself in the open 
country. It was not a particularly beautiful 
country ; indeed, it looked as if it would be the 
better for a weekly cleaning. Still, there were 
the usual corn-fields, trees, and’ hedges, while 
the air was far fresher and pleasanter than in 
the town. Presently, much to my surprise, the 
landscape, or rather certain objects in it, began 
to take a familiar aspect, while the faces of the 
few people I met seemed like those of old 
acquaintance. This was the more strange, as 
I was quite certain I had never visited that 
part of the country before. 

At length I paused, and stood looking round 
me, trying to account to my own satisfaction 
for this natural phenomenon. At that moment 
an old gentleman came up, and took off his hat, 
as if he recognised an acquaintance in me. 
He was a senile-looking old gentleman, with a 
receding forehead and chin, but by dint of a 
very apparent wig and set of false tecth he con- 
trived to retain some appearance of juvenility. 
He had, moreover, an air of decrepit sprightli- 
ness which was decidedly irritating. 

“T see you don’t know who I am,” he said, 
with an imbecile smile, “but I know you; you 
are a member of the musical public.” 

I was rather annoyed at being ticketed in 
such a fashion, so I replied stiffly,— 

“You have the advantage of me.” _ 

He continued, smiling in the same madden- 
ing manner,— 

“You will recognise an old friend in me when 
I tell you who I am; I am the Genius of the 
British Ballad.” 

Oddly enough, I was not much surprised at 
this announcement. I merely remarked,— 

“Oh, you call yourself a genius. Well, the 
assurance of some people is ”—- 

Without heeding this interruption he went on. 

“ This country, which no doubt seems familiar 
to you, is called Ballad-land. It is inhabited by 
people of whom you have constantly heard ; and 
if you look around, you will see many objects of 
interest in the immediate neighbourhood.” 

Forgetting my annoyance with this elderly 
Genius, I glanced about me with some curiosity. 

“I see what looks like the sea in the distance,” 
I said, “and yet that is scarcely possible, con- 
sidering what a distance we are from the coast.” 

“Oh, that is the Ballad Sea,” replied the 
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Genius. ‘It is stormy, as you perceive ; 
italways is stormy. The ships upon it 
are in imminent danger of going to the 
bottom ; sometimes they reach land in 
safety, but that is only when a child at 
home is praying for its father at sea, and 
when the crew sing something in Latin, 
instead of working at thé pumps. Other- 
wise, and more particularly if one of the 
sailors has a sweetheart anxiously await- 
ing him, the ship is certain to founder, 
and the lovers only meet again on the 
‘distant shore.’ Perhaps you would like 
to be introduced to one of these jolly 


“Oh no, thank you,” I said hastily ; A; 


“they are no doubt very hearty fellows, 
and most neighbourly to one another. 
They seem to spend their time in letting 


Ay: 


at the end of a song. At least, we are 
never told of their actual decease, but 
they are somehow translated in a glorified 
manner to another and a better world.” 

“Of course,” I cried, “how stupid of 
me not to have thought of that! I know 
it so well—crescendo, accelerando, pedal, 
fat chords in triplets, wind-up fortissimo.” 

The old gentleman nodded his head 
approvingly. 

“Yes,” he murmured, “grand—grand! 
Splendid finale; unfailing effect !” 

As he uttered those words a well- 
known, well-hated sound struck on my 
ear; it was a woman's voice singing a 
waltz refrain. 

“Not that way,” I exclaimed in an 
agony of apprehension, and I bolted 
down a side-lane, closely followed by the 
Genius. 


go of planks to save the lives of ‘ship- 
mates, or in picking up wounded officers 
and carrying them to the boats under a 
hot fire from the enemy. Still, I seem to know 
quite as much about them as I care for, and a 
trifle more.” 

“Oh, well, as you like,” said the old gentle- 
man, a trifle piqued, “I only hope you will 
never regret having lost the opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the most popular 
men of their time on the platform.” _~ 

“] don’t think you need make yourself uneasy 
on that score,” I rejoined ; “ and now, perhaps, 
you will kindly tell me what mountains those 
are which I see on the horizon.” 

“Those are the Ballad Mountains,” he 
replied, “a most famous, and, I may add, a 
most useful range, owing to their extreme 
adaptability. Sometimes they represent the 
Highlands, where somebody’s heart is always 
‘a-chasing the wild deer and following the 
roe;’ also the ‘North Countree,’ which some 
girl who has strayed south is anxious to 
return to.” : 

“I know,” I said, “and why that girl doesn’t 
go back to her North Countree and stop there, 
I never can understand. Then she would have 
something else to sing about, which would be.a 
blessing to mankind.” 

The Genius looked a trifle sulky, but he con- 
tinued, — 

“On or near those mountains dwell the 
Jamies, Tammies, and Jockeys, of whom you 
will have often heard. In a valley at the foot of 
that range is situated the field of rye in which 
a body meets a body, don’t you know?” 

I could not repress a shudder. To my mind 
there is something so ghastly about the idea of 
two bodies meeting and kissing and crying, etc. 
In order to change the subject I asked,— 

“You say those mountains are remarkable 
for their adaptability ; what else do they 
represent ?” 

“Well, for one thing, they have often done 
duty for the ‘blue Alsatian mountains ;’ also for 
those inhabited by the Savoyard and the Merry 
Swiss Boy, but the latter gentry are a little out 
of fashion just now.” 

At that moment a bird flew up at my elbow, 
uttering a peculiar cry, which I yet seemed to 
know as well as the call of the cuckoo. 

What is that bird?” I inquired, “it must 
bea nightingale—no, though, it is a lark, isn’t 
” Yet it has a look of the thrush.” 

Mi It is a conventional song-bird,” he replied ; 

“it is not of any particular species ; or rather it 

's anything that is wanted. You remember that 

penne there is mention of a bird in a ballad 

e treble, which i 

"epresen t its note.” : 

And that tree the bird is roosting in,” I 
continued, “I see that it bears acorns and 


THE RUSTIC LOVERS, 


beechnuts both at once, but the leaves are 
those of an elm; I conclude, therefore, that is 
a conventional tree.” 

“You are right,” he said, with evident ap- 
proval of my intelligent guess. “It is the tree 
that the woodman is asked to spare, and under 


which so many lovers have their trysting- 


place.” 

We now strolled on a little farther, and 
presently came to a stile, on which sat a young 
couple dressed like stagé rustic lovers. 

“Those are Jack and Dolly,” said my guide, 
“whom you know well by reputation. Next to 
the sailors, those young people are the greatest 
favourites on the concert-platform. They are 
not always sitting on stiles. Sometimes they 
meet on the way to market; sometimes Dolly 
is crossing yonder bridge, where Jack is toll- 
keeper, or she wants to be ferried over the 
river which we are now approaching.” 

“Ts that the Ballad River?” J asked. 

“Yes,” he answered ; “that is the river that 
we sat by, ‘you and I.’ Occasionally it is a 
stream that we float down. It has done duty 
as the ‘Danube River,’ the ‘fair Garonne,’ and 
the Rhine ; Ehren is the name of the village 
you observe on the bank. A tributary of this 
river is the ‘ Brook ;’ you will recognise it by 
its rippling accompaniment.” 

“1 do,” I remarked gloomily; “and I should 
be very sorry to have a brook in my neighbour- 
hood which made that sort of noise day and 
night.” 

“A little farther on,” continued my cicerone, 
“you will perceive a 


“Oh dear,” he gasped, as he. hurried 


after me, “you have lost such a treat. If- 


we had gone a little further, we’should have come 
to ourwaltz lovers. You know they do everything 
in waltz time-—except dance. I am sure you 
would have liked to make their acquaintance.” 

“Thank you,” I said, “I would just as soon 
be introduced to a pair of lunatics with homi- 
cidal tendencies.” 

We had now reached a most lonely and 
deserted-looking district. At the end of the 
lane stood a tumble-down, deserted-looking 
house. The windows were broken, the walls 
covered with patches of damp, and the roof was 
open to the wind and the rain. 

“What is that wretched old building?” I 
asked. ‘Surely it can’t be a Ballad House?” 

The Genius looked at me in astonishment. 

“You don’t recognise that charming romantic 
dwelling?” he cried. “ Why, that is no less a 
place than the ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ so pas- 
sionately beloved and regretted by all our prima 
donnas. I allow that it is a trifle rickety now, 
but you must remember that no one ever lives 
there ; they all wander about, wishing they were 
there, and saying there is no place like it.” 

“Well, it is to be hoped they are right as 
regards the latter sentiment,” I remarked. As 
I stood and looked at the house I began to 
understand how a Fenian feels when he stands 
outside the Houses of Parliament or West- 
minster Abbey. “Oh for a pound or two of 
dynamite and a fusee!” I murmured. But then 
a more diabolical idea took possession of me. 
I could not wish a worse fate to overtake those 


prima donnas who so persistently pester us 


water- mill. That is 
the identical mill from 
which so many popu- 
lar characters hail; 
among the best known 
are the ‘Jolly Miller,’ 
the ‘ Maid of the Mill,’ 
and the ‘Miller and 
the Maid.’” 

“The odd thing 
about your country,” 
I said, “is that there 
are so few people. I 
should have thought 
the whole place would 
be swarming with 
lovers, but I have 
only seen the rustic 
pair so far.” ; 

“That is easily to 
be accounted for,” he 
replied. “You will, ; On 
no doubt, remember 


4 


hy 


that nearly all our 


high-class lovers die 
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with “ Home, Home,” ‘that they |, 
should all go and live there together. The 
distinguished vocalists would make the old 
place considerably more lively ; and, blissful 
thought, they might sing about something else. 
I dared not express my feelings on the subject 
to the Genius who stood gazing at the ruin with | 
an air of imbecile admiration. I merely re- | 
marked as I turned away,— 

“Well, it is certainly as homely as heart | 
could desire. Personally, 1 should much prefer | 
to roam amid the pleasures and palaces.” 

“Ah, but think of the sentiment of the thing, 
my dear sir,” he drivelled. “Think of ‘Sweet, | 
sweet Home.’ What unexampled simplicity ! | 
What unrivalled pathos !. Ah-h-h,” and he put 
his head on one side, shut his eyes, and 
smacked his lips. I looked away from him in 
disgust, and as I did so my eyes fell upon the 
only flower noticeable in the wilderness of the 
garden which surrounded the house. This was 
an enormous, blowsy, cabbage-rose, evidently 
quite on its last legs, or rather leaves. On the 
same bush were the decaying remains of other 
and earlier roses. My companion, seeing the 
direction in which I was looking, exclaimed,— 

“Oh, there’s another romantic object, the 
‘ Last Rose of Summer.’ Around it you perceive 
its ‘lovely companions all withered and gone.’” 

‘(ood heavens !” I cried, losing all patience. 
“Do you mean to tell me that that overblown 
botanical specimen is the original ‘Last Rose 
of Summer,’ the subject of all the gush with 
which I am nauseated at nearly every concert 
go 

The Genius shook his head reproachfully. 

“IT am afraid you have no soul for true 
poetry,” he said. ‘ What can be more beauti- 
ful than the idea of the ‘ Zas¢ Rose,’ the ‘ Last 
Rose of Summer, too? How exquisite!” 

“T much prefer the first rose of summer,” | | 
said; “like the first green peas, and the first | 
asparagus.” 

He was about to make some indignant reply, 
when the sound of a passing bell struck upon | 
the still air. 

“What is that bell tolling for?” I asked, 
not because I wanted to know, but because I 
thought it as well to distract the old gentleman's 
attention from my poetical deficiencies. He 
instantly forgot his annoyance, for he really was | 
a very good-natured, well-intentioned old thing. 

“That bell,” he explained with much import-_ 
ance, “is tolling for all the dying children. 
You know how in the modern ballad the poor | 
children in the streets, and the rich children in | 
comfortable beds, and the choristers in the 
cathedral, all spend the whole of the last verse 
in dying in a touching and picturesque manner.” 

“1 know,” I said, “and whatever disease they 
may die of, it never affects their tongues. But 
what strikes "me as strange is that I see no 
doctors driving about. 
be a paradise for medical men. Stay, though, 


| 
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doctored by any one but their pea a 
which perhaps accounts for the fact that they 
never recover.” 

As we retraced our steps up the lane we met | 
a little procession of persons, about whom there 
was nothing remarkable except that they were 
all elderly, some, indeed, quite old. 

“Those people,” said my guide, “are the 
elderly relations who play so important a part 
in the ballad literature of the present day. 
There, you see, is ‘Grandmother’ being carried 
along in her arm-chair ; at her side is ‘Grand- 


father, who holds the ‘key of his clock in his 
hand. Sometimes the aged couple do duty for | 
‘Darby and Joan.’ Behind them come ‘ Daddy’ 


and ‘Mammy,’ while ‘Auntie’ and ‘ Uncle 
John’ bring up the rear. Most excellent, 
worthy people, all of them.” 

I put my hand up to my mouth to conceal an 
involuntary yawn. 

“T am much obliged to you for all your 
information,” I said, “ but I must now wish you 
good-bye, as I am sure it is getting very late.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t think of going yet,” he 
cried. “You haven’t seen some of our best 
people, the comic characters. Here comes my 
colleague, the Genius of Comic Song; he will 
have much pleasure in showing you round.” 

To my horror, I saw approaching an awful- 
looking man, with a red nose, a red wig, anda 
squint. He was dressed in a green coat, with 


drab breeches; round his neck was a spotted 


handkerchief with floating ends, and on his 
hands were cotton gloves with fingers several 
inches longer than was necessary. At the sight 
of him, I felt the blood freeze in my veins, my 


hair slowly rose on end, and, for a minute, I | 
was too paralysed with terror to move. The. 
creature came up to me with a horrid leer on | the Queen.’ 
his ugly face, and, digging me in the ribs, second part of the programme.” 


said,— 


NuMBeER. 


“ Come along, Johnny, I’ll tow yer round.” 

“My name is not Johnny, and I don’t want 
| to be towed round,” I answered, speaking with 
| difficulty, from the fact that my tongue was 
cleaving to the roof of my mouth. 

“Oh, you can’t mean that!” exclaimed my 
first acquaintance. ‘‘I assure you you would 
enjoy it immensely. Nearly every one you see 
will be dressed up in character, you know, 
And some of them stutter so they can hardly 
sing, or else sneeze the whole time. And 
others pretend to be old women with the 
‘rheumatiz,’ or children in short frocks and 
pinafores. You would die of laughing. And 
though they may be a trifle vulgar now and 


| then, I have never heard any of them say a 


word that could bring a blush to the cheek 
even of a County Councillor.” 

“« Pretty Jemima, don’t say no,’” warbled the 
Comic Genius, and he tried to take my arm and 
walk me off. He pretended to be tipsy and 
reel about as he did so. This broke the spell 
which had kept me glued to the spot. Tearing 
myself away from him, I fled up the lane, 
jumped over the brook, raced across the bridge 
which spanned the river, startled the Ballad 
Bird out of its tree, upset the rustic lovers off 
the stile, and made for the town as though a 
mad bull were at my heels. But ever as I ran 
I heard the war-whoop of that Comic Fiend in 
my ear, and before I could reach the shelter of 
the streets and shops, he grasped my arm, and 
shook it violently. 

“Wake up,” he cried, and as he spoke he 
suddenly changed into the very respectable- 
looking elderly gentleman who had been my 
left-hand neighbour at the concert. “Wake 
up, sir; they are just going to sing ‘ God save 
You have slept right through the 
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CHILDREN’S FAIRY SONG. 


To be Sung by a number of Voices. 
Music by 


Words by 
E. D. C FERDINAND DUNKLEY, Op. 5. N? 1. 
vivace. Pp 
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NUMBER. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Words by Music by 
GEORGE MACDONALD. MARIAN SAUNDERS. 
/ 
Babe | Jes-us lay on |Ma- ry’s lap; The |sun shone in his air, And 
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| THE MAGAZINE AT ST. PETERSBURG. 
‘Staccato, 
i Letter from Vienna, 4 
Fontana, St. Pererspurc. | Musical Life ip Tondon, 
Dear Mr. Epitor, The Monday Pops, 
PLEASE send me the fflagasine of fMlusic for the next year | Bach's Forty-eight Preludes and Fugue, 
to the above address, for which I enclose money order; and can | Nikita, Ks : 4 
It is the most charming Magazine published,—even Rubinstein | Pianoforte Playing, “° : a 
Worcester, 
says that ; and you will be amused to hear that it was on the one We 
happy dew when I chanced to be with a friend who called on him | 4 singing Lecture, . 
that I made its acquaintance. It lay with some music MSS. on his Studies in Worship Music, a 
writing table. Music in Petersburg, 8 
Foreign Notes, 
Wishing you all good things for Christmas and Year, 
Yours sincerely, Notes from Leeds, . 
LILY LENNOX. Music in Liverpool, _ 2 


4 ORGAN PRACTICE AT HOMER 


RUMMENS” 
ORGAN PEDALS AND ATTACHMENT FOR PIANOFORTES 4 


CAN BE APPLIED BY ANY AMATEUR TO PIANO)-i PIANETTE, ETC 
AFFORDING UNLIMITED PEDAL PRACTICE, ‘AT ‘PRICES>WITHIN 
REACH ‘OF ALL ORGANISTS, AND -ORGAN STUDENTS, 


Testimonials from Dr. STAINER, Dr. STEGGALL, Dr. BRIDGE,“Dr.’ MARTIN, Dre “Fact 
E. H. Turpin, etc. etc. 


For Futt PARTICULARS, 


HENRY .J. "RUMMENS, 


Pianoforte, -etc., Showrooms, 
47 CHURGH ROAD, BRIXTON, “LONDON, SW 


MAURICE 
TEN 


VIENNA, Feb. 8, 1868. 


| My DEAR SiR, 

oO ! am pleased to testify that the TEN “COMMAND- 
MENTS” of MUSIC, Compiled and Edited by yourself, are recognised by * 


an me as being the identical Exercises which | was accustomed daily: to iB 
hear Madame Adelina Patti practise,.and which were taught. by 

her maestro, brother-in-law, and impresario, Mr. MAURICE STRAKOSCH. jae 

Sincerely yours, LOUISA LAUW. 
Itwil 
it CERTIFICATE FROM LOUISA. ‘LAUW, 
14 Wears Travelling Companion to Adelina Patti. 


5- Maurice “Ten Commandments of Music,” 
ee for the Development, Preservation, and Perfection of the 
Voice, Published at the Office of. “The Magazine of seal 


| | FREE. Martin's House, 29 Price | 
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IRON FRAMED 


D HANDSOMEST DESIGNS. 
LLENT FINISH. AT THE LOWEST PRICES. W. 


E. HIRSCH & Co, 
29, 60, and 61 HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pianofortes, Harmoniums, and American 
Strings, Boxes, Accordions, 
4 Concertinas, ete. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue, 
Telegraphic Address: “CONCERTINA,” LONDON.. 


SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
ARRANTY 


MANUEL, SON, & 60.51: 129 Cumin Rois ‘EC, 


- OFFER TO THE TRADE THEIR 


PIANOFORTES. 


BRILLIANT AND 
TEN YEARS. INSPECTION 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. : 
USIC TEACHERS OF KINDS 


-. using the Old or New Notation in Private or Public 


Schools, Institutions, Choral Societies, Church Choirs, Temperance 


Choirs, etc., who have not received J. Curwen & Sons’ Annual 
Circular, with offer of sample copies of new music at nominal 


prices, are invited to apply for it. Please give particulars of 


‘appointment held, and mention this paper. J. Curwen & Sons, 
8 & 9 Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 


NEW INN CHAMBERS, 
Law Courts), 


EVERY TRADER IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


REQUIRES 


LEGAL AND GENERAL | ASSISTANCE 


And should send for the Prospectus of 


THE NATIONAL 


WYCH STREET, STRAND, W. 


Manager—B. T. KEMP, 
- Bankers—THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Subscribers’ Claims are paid over to them on the same day as recovered. This i is of the highest i Boa mga ce toa TRADER, ae has 
proved to be our success. Their Solicitor’s advice free by letter, or Counsel’s opinion at an interview, 


when required. 


é 4 4a” NOTICE.—No other Association in existence provides such assistance for their Members as the above. 


WASHING WITHOUT LABOUR. 
HARMENS’ PATENT SELF-ACTING 


WASHING MACHINE. 


The only really Automatic Machine Made 
AWARDED TWO GOLD MEDALS. 
Price 35s. 


It will fit any Ordi- 
cnary Kitchener or Gas Stove. 


- Height 14 in. (without Lid), 14 in. 
Wide, and 21 in. Long. 


Can be seen at Work daily from 
II am. to 4 p.m. 
This is the ffered to the public, It is perfectly 
ani having ne mechanically mo ving parts cannot get out of order. 
with copper 


Itis extremely simple i jn someone ting of a strong tinned iron 
iow, and a loose cece with inlet, and:a hollow tube attached, which fits fits easily | in the outer 


is as follows :—The heat of the steam forces the air from and causes 
See 2 rise d circulate through the clothes with such force that all the dirt is washed 
PIR. Ona clear fire che water passes through the linen several times in the course of 


sig will wash hi the cost of 

six pare of socks, pairs of of stockings, and It is 
Nes, portable, ‘and moderate in price. 
$Me washing day changes to a holiday. 0, Purity and sconomy in every honse- 
income of weak atleast 


linen 


t smell, and dinner The machine works for instead of 
ready rks ou, 
cleanse. hour much linen ordinary method 
it is unrivalled, not ony for che amount of labour required, bat the linea 
ning or serubbing, or rotted by soda or chemicals now so generally used. 
the linen into the machine, no further handling is required until the clothes 


j Themachine will save its original cost in three months. 
A Machine will be sent on receipt of 86s. iy 


A. HARMENS, 
8 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


The Machine Weighs 12 Ibs. only. 


wh Guaranteed to contain no Opium, Morphia, Chloral, or other injurious Narcotics;n0 ~ 


Bromide and no Alcohol. Does not disturb the brain nor depress the heart. 
Price 2s. od. and 4s. 6d., of all Chemists, and of the Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


§. RATTI & CO., 8 deffrey’s Square, St. Mary Axe, E.C., London. 


other Testimonials and Analysts’ Certificate. 
away with every bottle. 


«ALPINE TONICS » 


BALSAM REPARATEUR, 


LIQUID RESTORER, 


Of all Chemists, Stores, and Druggist Sundrymen on receipt of 
P.0, Order or Stamps. fj 


DIRECT FROM DEPOT— 


186 VICTORIA PARK ROAD, E. 


HOMERIANA. A Miraculous Beverage. 
HOMERIANA 

a the leading of the Universe Cane fer 
HOMERIANA Bronchitis, pa aan by the most —— physi in the world to 
HOMERIANA betes ‘gob Cure for Asthma, the all-hail deliverer of mankind, and 
HOMBRIANA the certain Cure for or 
HOMERIANA Te, of ures sent free a3 


Also from 


485 VICTORIA PARK ROAD, LONDON, 


F[EOKSOHER & 00. are Sole Agents for Mr. Friedr. 


’ Pins, Long Hinges, Locks and Keys, Screws, etc., and supply Actions, M 


Frames, Sconces, Castors, Brass Pedal Feet, Brass Name Tablets for Inlaying and Fixing, 
Brass and Nickel Plates, Pressure Bars, Music Stools, Escutcheons, Glasspaper, Tuning: 
Hammers and Tuning-Forks. 
Broken Wrest Pin Extractors, made in two sizes, price 8s. and ros, 6d., will be sent free om 
receipt of Postal Order to any address. 
_ ILLUSTRATIONS AND PRICE LISTS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


HECKSCHER @ CO.,, 
43 DARNLEY ROAD, LONDON, E 
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“THE raeeerrrer, OF NURSERY POWDERS.” 


™ SANITARY SILYER MEDAL BOND SOCIETY. 4 


HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884. The following Table shows the progress of the Society during the last Afteen years :<4-i 
Year, Number of Existing Assurances.. Income, Total Fund, 4 
Boluble, 1878 18,092 8,802,566 - 900,165 2,852,816. 
1888 14,472 9,230,034 370,686. 2,662,117 
FOR THE TOILET NURSERY. 1888 17,9 40,477,880" 401,400 8,010,284 


* Including the new Bonuses now declared 
“Every description of Life Assurance Business is 


improvement on the old-fashioned violet Medical Journal. 


ts employment may be strongly THE SOCIETY'S NEW NON-FORYEITURE REGULATIONS 
very high Neommendation, I on. It would be well if it were generally used in nurseries against the loss of a valuable Policy through accidental. omission to nar . | 
and fort toilet purposes.” —Medic Premium, SUBRENDER VALUES WILL IN CASE BE FORFEITED to 


high-class powder this preparation is ikely to enjoy a good deal of favour "—Tht | SOCIETY; but, if not paid to the Assured in cash, will be applied for his bene 


Choate a kee the in force, either temporarily for its full amount, 
very ouperior article Cot Ja Je usual days of grace may be Po 
LP in orce paymen: a sma ne, 
: lculated b 
Or direct from the Insurance, in Profits. With few exceptions, Policies 
, five years’ endurance are Sreed from all conditions except the payment of the ordinary, 
JAMES WOOLLEY, SONS, & CcO., Proposal Forms, etc., may be obtained on application to the Society's 4 
MANUFACTURING PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, LONDON OFFICE—89 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. eo 
MANCHESTER. Resident Secretary—W. T. GRAY, ‘ae 


SCHIEDMAYER & SOEXHN S| 
(Established 1781) 


CELEBRATED IRON-FRAMED_ PIANOFORTES. 


HORIZONTAL GRANDS, UPRIGHT GRANDS, AND COTTAGES. 


AWARDED EIGHTEEN FIRST-PRIZE MEDALS at the PRINCIPAL EXHIBITIONS since 1851. Only German 
Firm Awarded the Highest Possible Distinction—Gold Medal—International Inventions Exhibition, London, 1885, and aad 
Diploma of Honour—Highest Distinction—Antwerp Exhibition, 1885. . 


PRICES AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION, 
SOLE AGENTS AND IMPORTERS: 


RLLIS PARR & CO., 99 OxrorD St, 7 AND 2 CHAPEL S$T,, OxroRD Loon, 


MAAK ES’ 
(Established 1837) 
FAMOUS IRON-~FRAMED PIANOFORTES. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST VALUE ‘IN THE WORLD. 


THE HAAKE PIANO is Fitted with a Complete Iron Frame, Vertical and Overstrung Scale, Under or Over Damper, 
Patent Repetition Check Action, Iron Standards, New Slanting Wrest Plank, Double Peninting: Nickel or Brass Pin Plate. : 
Various Handsome Designs in Walnut. Black and Rosewood Cases. oo 


WARRANTED FOR TEN YEARS. aa 
Prices from 36 to 80 Guineas. Catalogues Free on pplication. 7 


SOLE AGENTS AND IMPORTERS: 


ELLIS PARR & 99 Oxroro St., ano 2 Gr. Cuapet Sr., Oxroro Lonoon, 


Miss ETHEL ano Mr. HAROLD BAUER br ove 
ARE PREPARED TO ENTERTAIN PROPOSALS HOW T0 SELECT A LIFE OFFIG 


| 
ae | _A Dialogue, Illustrated by Tables, showing how to 
| 


obtain a Maximum of Security and Profit. 
AFTERNOON OR EVENING CONCERTS By C. M. DENT, F.S.S. 


“Those who are seeking an Office for the purpose of Albsiciinct will do 


peruse this ‘ Dialogue’ before deciding upon an icular Company.” 
CHA M BER MUSIC ‘The statistics as to Endowment” Assurance Policies as 
3 ‘* Conveys in dialogue form some very sound and exhaustive advice. 
IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY, templating efecting an insurance should first of all study this wotk,”—A/on 


‘* Explains with singular clearness the canons by which the security of an ¢ 
San EERENETereneenee be tested and its prosperity ga , and shows the immense difference 0 
advantages o by different ompanies,” — Manchester Examiner. 


‘‘ A valuable pamphlet on Life Ass Post. 
166 ADELAIDE ROA D, LONDON, NW. Life an ond m ce, are both 
in a very attractive way.”-—Policy.Holder, 


CHAPPELL & CO., JOHN HEYWOOD, {1 Patnater Bags, Leadon; Dem, 
60 NEW BOND STREET. at te 
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London. Paterson & Glasgow. Pohlmann & Dublin. 
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Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.. Menzies, Edinburgh. J. Heywood, Manchester, J. P. Mathew & Co., Dundee. 


Cramer & Oo., Joseph Williams, B. 
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"Walt, Devoted Love,” byC. Duggan. 


PALACE 


MANUFACTURED BY 

WORCESTER, 

EUROPEAN BRANCH OFFICE 

62 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, Wo. 
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HESE famous Organs have the only action that is nbootitty perfect and reliable. Bs ins 
Seven Patents cover those inventions which, unlike our other improvements, cannot. be adopted by FW 
makers who have found it profitable to imitate us. 
Six Grand Gold and Nine Silver Medals have been awarded to us within three years, and we how Bes by 


bined OVER 100 FIRST PREMIUMS «™ 


principal Exhibitions in the United States. 

The cost of manufacturing the PALACE ORGAN is greater than that of any other. Yet the orion is. 
low if not lower than inferior organs (which are in the end always the dearest), because the Palace Organ; 
recommends itself, sells on its merits, and needs no expensive advertisements to proclaim its superiority. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Salva nos, Domine. 


NEW SONG BY M. PICCOLOMINI, ns 


Composer of “Ora Pro Nobis” ‘and ‘‘ Eternal Rest.” 
FIRST VERSE. 


“ sleeps ce ne'er more to wake! 
for my Saviour's sake, 
Spare me my child! 
and alone can turn aw ¢ 
Ot obs my prayer; extend that Mighty Hand: 
Death will forbear at Thy supreme command!” . . 
As thus the stricken mother wailed and Prayed, : 
The child awoke, looked up,. and softly said— - 
«“O mother, let me see the setting sun;, 
Open the casement wide; the day is done; 
And prithee, sing to me Strain so dear, ~. 
That, from thy lips, I love at eve to hear, 
igil prayer— 
*Salva nos, Domine Vigilantes} 
Custodi nos dormientes ! , 
“A beautiful song of a devotional character, well worthy of 
by heart, and will not, be soon forgotten.”—- 


Msc words are written by the composer, who has clothed 


them with very suitable and impressive music, the whole being | & 


mbination.”"—Brighton Times. 
+The song from first to last bears the impress of a scholar 
and musician ; the vocal score, while never too exacting for an 
ordinary vocalist, teems with tuneful suggestions; and the 
igious fervour infused into every bar of the composition must, 
uate rendition, touch a chord of sympathy in the 
hearts hemenity: ‘Salva nos, Domine’ has undoubtedly a 
great future before it.” —Shropshire Guardian. 


In A, C (Compass C to £), and D. Price 2s. nett, post free. 


Toemorrow will 
HUMOROUS SONG BY HENRY PONTET. 
Final Refrain: 
Remember, lads, who'd wih must try; 
Girls don’t care for lovers shy: ° 


when you're in jove, and a maid you'd 
ust ¢ up your minds that to-morrow 


“Will be widely popular.” —Piccadilly. 

“Just the song for a merry gathering—it contains good 
advice for bashful swains.’—Graphic. 

“A capital humorous song, and will be welcomed at our 
forthcoming concerts.” —Lincolnshire Chronicle. 
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Baritone Songs, by various Composers. 
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_JOHN’S WIFE. 


“WORDS BY 


MUSIC BY 
L. ROECKEL. - 


Allegretto tranquitlo. 


E, WEATHERLY. 


go, lad, With 


three-score years of wed-ded life, I 


vow you ought to know, lad.” -‘* A wife,""quoth John,with 


4.2... 


— 


a 


nd 


mer - ry smile, “1’ll tell you what I can,. And 
gall, 


hold-ing Jen-ny’s hand the while, The old man thus made 


us, john, about a wife, 


matters go, lad, 
threescore 
I vow you. ought to know, lad,” 
‘A wife,” quoth John, with merry smile, 
tell you what can, sir,” 
And holding Jenny’s hand the while, 
The old man thus made answer :— 


“*When she is young: she'll drive you wild, 
. That is, if you are human, 
With whims and tricks like any child, 
. . And stub! as—a woman 
But yet her biddings you will do, 
And not one fault discover, 
You'll let ‘her break your heart in two, 
Because—because you love her! - 


“At middle age, she'll lay ‘to rest 
Her laughter, tricks, and chatter, 

And show you life is not a jest, 
But a most serious matter. 


She'll rule, she'll scold, she'll lecture you 


‘In manner most decided, 
_,No doubt you will deserve it too— 
least, I know that J did! 
‘¢ But when you find life’s gold is gilt, 
And friendships cool and sever, 
And all the house of cards you've built, 
Comes toppling down for ever, 
She will not laugh, she will not scold, 
Hard times will not distress her, 
She'll stick to you, as true as gold, 


mine done—God bless her !’ 


ONLY BUBBLES! 


WRITTEN BY 
ARTHUR CHAPMAN. 
MUSIC BY 


A. H. BEHREND. 


Ww what is the matter, my darling? 
why do the big fall? 
thought you were BS 
. So busy with dollies and. aL . 
Come, climb on my lap, little woman, 
And nestle up close in my arms, 
And tell me the whole of your troubles, 
Why playthings have lost all their charms. 
You say you’ve been playing at bubbles, 
Round ba'ls so pretty an 
But when they grew ever so big, dear, 
'. They melted and faded away 
I’ve often, made bubbles, my darling, 
Since I was a wee tot like you, 
And watched them grow brighter and brighter 
With colours of every hue. ; 
I've seen them float out on the air, dear, 
And look O so lovely and fair ! 
And then, in a moment, my darling, . 
_ _ They've melted away into air. 
And did they break always, darling? . 
Would never a single one stay? 
Who knows, though they’re lost to me now, dear, 
Perhaps I may find one some day! 
’ So don’t be so sorrowful, darling, 


Be ha 
For childhood is gone all too soon r, 
. And shadows soon darken the da 
And when on your way th 
. The bright bubbles | 
May the of 


sorrows, 
the sad tears when they i; 
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